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The Truth 


about the 


Mutual Life 


HIS is a matter of great interest to the public, and of 
still greater interest to thousands of individuals. People 
with the fairest minds—and that means most people— 
have been disturbed and unsettled by the develop- 

ments and denunciations of the past few months. What these 
people want is the truth—the plain unvarnished truth. To give 
them this truth is the object of this announcement. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company was organized in 1843, 
the first of its kind in America. In 24 years it had become the 
largest in the world. For 39 years, in spite of the keenest com- 
petition, it has held the lead, passing unharmed through panics, 
failures, strikes and wars; meeting with promptness its every 
obligation and having 460 millions of assets to-day. 


The recent Insurance agitation was unique. The investigation 
certainly was thorough. As every one knows the Mutual Life 
was on the firing line. The smoke has now cleared away. What 
do we find? 


In the first place we find that the Mutual Life is still the 
largest and staunchest Life Insurance Company in the world. 
Without defending or in the least belittling the abuses and 
extravagances recently brought to light, everybody should keep 
in mind the fact that the solvency of this Company has not for 
a moment been affected thereby. Concerning the work of the 
finance committee which has been attacked in the press, this 
Company’s auditing committee consisting of Messrs. Truesdale, 
Auchincloss, Fish dnd Dixon stated on February 15th, 1906: 


“<The Committee certify that the investments of the 
Company are of the highest order and well selected,” 
and “have found the valuation given safe and conserv- 
ative, in: many instances less than the market value 


and in none in excess of such value.” 


In the next place, extravagance has been stopped, and those 
responsible for it have gone; a new management has been in- 
stalled, and retrenchments have been effected that have already 
saved vast sums of money and will save much more as time goes 
on. Legislative reforms have likewise been anticipated, and the 
Company is now as sound at the circumference as it always has 
been at the core. 





In the next place, the ending of the first quarter presents an 
excellent opportunity for comparing this year with last. 


The amount paid policy holders is $9,608,436.50, 
an increase of $1,070,8 35.26. The receipts for pre- 
miums were $15,082,484.57, a decrease of $857,- 
995.29 for the period. This is a shrinkage of less 
than 5% per cent. The amount paid for expenses 


was $2,9035.552.44, @ reduction of $1,547,279 36. 


This remarkable showing is a good thing to be kept in mind 
by everybody—those now insured in the Mutual Life, and those 
who should be. It cannot be accounted for by the smaller amount 
of new business written. Of the saving for the quarter, the sum 
of $390,961.52 is in items not connected with the obtaining of 
new business. 


In the next place we find that this Company is doing busi- 
ness—more business than any other company in the world with 
one exception. Far from being paralyzed or demoralized it is 
forging right ahead. Policies by the hundred are being written 
each day; honest trustees, keenly alert, are directing its affairs; 
faithful and experienced men are doing its intricate work; loyal 
agents are explaining its advantages and discriminating people are 
obtaining its protection. 


In the next place we find that there need be no question 
as to the future. A policy in the Mutual Life is just as good as 
gold. No obligation could possibly be better. A bond of the 
United States Government is no safer. It will, therefore, be a 
misfortune if any one is misled by the writer who prints for 
revenue or for notoriety, or by the attorney who is out for his 
clients, or the competitor who is out for himself, or even by the 
gentlemen who have organized themselves into committees under 
an honest misapprehension of the facts. Such incidents may tend 
to hinder business, but need deter no one who needs insurance. 


With economy, which means rapid improvement in regard 
to earning of surplus for dividends, everywhere at work in the 
Mutual Life; with its immense size as the basis for moderate 
general expenses; with smaller liability for renewal commissions 
to agents than any other company; with the cost of new business 
limited by law for all Companies, how can any one possibly 
better provide for the uncertainties of the future than through 
a policy in the first Insurance Company in America, and the 
strongest in the world— 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
New York 


The Mutual Life has devised and placed on the matket at a notably low rate, a policy which provides protection 
more far-reaching than an ordinary contract. Send your address and let us inform you as to the particulars 












































VACATION 


AND 


SUMMER OUTINGS 


To All Parts of. the 
United States and Canada 


TRIPS 
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Summer Excursion Book 


OF THE 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


ON SALE AT ALL TICKET OFFICES 
at 10 cents per copy 














Or sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents in stamps by 


GEO. W. BOYD 
General Passenger Agent 
Broad Street Station, Philadelphia 


J. R. WOOD 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
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CONVERT YOUR ROWBOAT INTO A SPEED LAUNCH 
DETICOIT AUTO-TIAIINE MOPOK 
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ENGINE ONLY 


NO VALYES.NO SPRINGS 
NO GEARS.NO CAMS 
NO-THING TO GO WRONG 


EASY TO BUY 
EASY TO INSTALL 
EASY TO OPERATE 


PAO OTANINER URILILL 
INU AN CAINS GASOLINE ENGINES THIS YEAR 


WRITE FOR ALO 204 


DETROIT AUTO-MARINE (0 | si E. wees st DETROIT MICH. 








COLORADO 


A trip through the West is of itself.a delight, but if it 


include a visit to Colorado—that land of cloudless sky, 
of rare climate and scenery—it is a journey never to be 


forgotten. In natural beauty, this region of picturesque 
mountains and canyons offers even more varied pleasures 
than Switzerland; as a health resort it is unsurpassed. 

When planning your trip west, remember that to get 
the best in travel you should see that your ticket is for 


The Colorado Special 


Of the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


Leaves Union Passenger Station, Chicago, at 6.05 P. M. daily. Arrives Denver 
9.30 P. M. the next day. Another good train leaves Chicago 10.25 P. M.., arriving 
in Denver 7.50 A. M. the second day. 

Thirty dollars buys a ticket via the St. Paul Road any day this summer, after 
June ist, from Chicago to Denver, Colorado Springs, or Pueblo and return. 

Folders and booklets descriptive of Colorado mailed free to anyone interested. 


F. A. MILLER W. S. HOWELL 
General Passenger Agent General Eastern Agent 
Chicago 381 Broadway, New York 




















“The Scenic Limited” 


New Daylight Train through the Rocky Mountains 








Solid Vestibuled, Electric Lighted Pullman 


train—Buffet Library and Smoking Car, Din- 

ing, Drawing Room, Sleeping, and QObserva- 

tion Cars. @ No extra fare is charged but 

only first-class Railroad and Pullman tickets 

will be accepted for passage. @ Train will 

leave terminals on time each day regardless 
of connections. 





Lv. Denver 8.00 am, daily 
Ar. Salt Lake City 8.00 am 
Lv. Salt Lake City 6.30 pm, daily 
Ar. Denver 6.30 pm 











Inaugurated Sunday, June 3, by the 


Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 


for the Tourist Season of 1906 


This train is in addition to the Three Transcontinental 
Trains now being operated each way daily. 


For further information inquire of any D. & R. G. representative 
S. K. HOOPER, G. P. A., Denver, Colo. 


“BEST IN THE WEST”———— 
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Toilet Soap 


HE absolute purity of Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet 

Soap is one of the strongest claims for its daily use. 

It responds quickly with a creamy, soothing lather, cleanses 

and stimulates the pores of the skin and gradually brings 

about a smooth, soft and healthful condition of the hands 
and face. It is the Perfection of Toilet Soaps. 


The same skill and care are used in making Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap 
that for 65 years have made Williams’ Shaving Soaps so famous. Any soap that 
is as pure and soothing and antiseptic as Williams’ Shaving Soap must be a 
perfect toilet soap. Try Williams’ Jersey Cream Toilet Soap for a month 
and see how delightful the effect is in your own case. 

Send 2 cents in stamps for a sample cake of Williams’ Jersey 
Cream Toilet Soap, if unable to obtain it of your dealer. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. 
Lonpon. 65 Great Russell St. Paris: 4 Rue Chauveau Lagarde 


SPECIAL OFFER For 25 cents (in stamps) we will send a.15c. cake of Jersey Cream Soap 


and in addition a 25c. can of Williams’ exquisite Violet Talcum Powder. 
In this way the soap costs you nothing. We make this unusual offer that you may thoroughly try both 
these articles. Only one order accepted from same address and offer not good after August 1, 1906 
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YOUR BEST ENTERTAINER— the 


OLDSMOBILE 


City or Country, hill or level—all roads are alike. Life 
is one grand holiday when you drive a Gentleman’s Roadster, 
his machine is a runabout edition of the Oldsmobile Pal- 
ace Touring Car, Model S. Its price is $2250. It is equipped 
with 26 to 28 horse power, four-cylinder, water-cooled motor 
located under hood. Here are four practical reasons why the 
Oldsmobile Four-cylinder car gives complete satisfaction : 
It requires the smallest money investment of any car of 
anything like equal capacity. 
It has speed and power (26 to 28 h. p.) in excess of all 
requirements. 
StyJe of the most approved form. 
Simplicity of parts, united with high-grade, fully tested ma- 
terial and skilled workmanship, giving it uniform dependability, 
Our Model S booklet giving further reasons and facts, telling why 


this is the representative American car—the product of brains appeal- 
ing to brains—sent on request. Address Dept. C. W. 


Member of Association OLDS MOTOR WORKS 
Lansing, Mich., U. S. A. 


Canadian trade supplied from 
Canadian Factory, Packard 
Electric Co., Ltd., St. Cathe- 
vines, Ont. 


Licensed Automobile 


Manufacturers. 
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Send for 
this bog 


Vacation Trips 


If you are going away this sum- 
mer, be sure to send for ‘““Mountain 
and Lake Resorts,”’ a beautifully il- 
lustrated book of 144 pages issued 
by the Lackawanna Railroad. It 
will tell you how you can go, where 
you can stay, what you can see, and 
how much it will cost. It is a book 
that will help you in making your 
plans. In addition it contains a 
clever little love story entitled: 


THE HEART OF BEVERLY 


The cover is in three colors and the 
illustrations are by well known artists. 
It is a book you will enjoy having. It 
will be sent for ten cents in stamps. 


Address GEORGE A. CULLEN 
General Passenger Agent 
Department No. 4 
Lackawanna Railroad 
NEW YORK CITY 


Lackawanna 


Railroad 
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Modei ‘‘R’’ Four-Cylinder Touring Car 

Vertical roller-bearing engines. Cylinders cast separately, 514x6 inches, 50 H. P. An 
exclusive transmission that absolutely prevents stripping of gears. Positive cooling system. 
Individual and special lubrication. faster Clutch has metal faces and takes hold with- 
out jerking. Shaft drive. Exclusive universal joints that prevent wear on pins. Sprocket 
and Roller Pinion and perfect Rear Axle, all exclusive. Roller-bearings throughout, 108- 
inch wheel base, 54-inch tonneau, seating five people. Four to 60 miles an hour on high 
gear. Weight, 2,750 pounds. Price $3,500, f. o. b. Kokomo, Full equipment. 


STYLE PLUS MECHANICAL RELIABILITY 


In the selection of an automobile do not allow careful consideration of the 
general design of the car to cause you to neglect the moré important matter of 
mechanical reliability. 

Look deeper than the body. 

The 1906 Haynes bodies were designed by one ot the leading body makers 
of Paris. They have <é¢style’’ and all the countless little conveniences that add to 
the comfort of both passengers and driver, but beneath the body and the hood is 
the Haynes exclusive mechanism—the roller-bearing engines, master clutch, trans- 
mission, universal joints, lubricating and cooling systems, roller pinion, rear axle, 
etc.—that made possible a mid-winter trip from New York to Chicago through 
the hub deep mud of the national road and over the Cumberland Mountains at a 
repair expense of $2.50 for the entire trip. 

The two 1906 models **O”’ and «*R’’ are fully described in our new cata- 
logue. When sending for it, address Desk M 4 for prompt attention. 





The Haynes is the Highest-powered shaft-driven car built 


HAYNES AUTOMOBILE CO. 


Oldest Automobile Manufacturers in America. Members A, L. A. M. 


, KOKOMO, INDIANA 
New York: 1715 Broadway Chicago: 1420 Michigan Ave. 
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THE, NATIONAL WEEKLY 


P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-424 West Thirteenth Street; London, 








a : One f . 10 Norfolk Street, Strand, . C., and the International News Company, 5 Breams 
é ae ra Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. C.; Toronto, Yonge Street Arcade. Copyright 1906 
Fifty Frozen i by P. F. Collier & Son. Entered as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the 
Seats si one receipt book. a 4 Post-Office at New York, New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1879. 
> 
inties,’? (which we. will ¢ a 
; it (wt how easy “ ‘ NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change 


of address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on 
their wrapper. From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change 
can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. 
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brought Catherine H udson of Corydon, Ind., 

. from the emaciated condition, shown in the 

The Gardener ; Cover Design by MAXFIELD PARRISH top picture, to the splendidly nourished, 

healthy and happy condition, shown in the 

Page bottom picture, in the short period of thir- 
teen months. - 

7 If your baby is sick or poorly nourished 
ESKAY’S FOOD will make it just as 
—e and ~— i bs —— — all 
i Mi s * ig other nourishment fails. abies fed upon 

FREEZER CO Editorials 4 4 . f e e 7 8-9 it are always sirong and well nourished. 
Dept. 1, Nashua, N. H. ~ Send TODAY for a generous sam- 
ple and a copy of our helpful book, 
10 “How to Care for the Baby.” 


SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH OO. 








Sunday. Frontispiece Drawn by ETHEL FRANKLIN BETTS 


The Marriage of the King of Spain. 











What the World is Doing . , ' : : 11 455 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
LET ME DO Illustrated with Photographs 
| YOUR COO KI NG A Fertile Field for the Muck-Rake. Photograph . : - 14 


4 Why worry, watch and fret 
{ over a hot stove when you can 
| put your meat, vegetables, cus- 
tards—in short, the whole meal Mr. Dooley on the Food We Eat . ; F. P. DUNNE 15 
for the whole family—into my + 4 
ample shelves and cook it, as 
never was or can be 
cooked in any other way, over 


AT20 MOS 
27LBS 









ONE BURNER of stove, range, Anarchists in America % . BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG 16 
Some in both ar bane Illustrated with Portraits 


shapes—both kind have whistles. 


Where Roamed the Yakima > RICHARD LLOYD JONES 18 
er C IDEAL Illustrated with Photographs 
, a ¥ The System of Haddon-Brown. Story * DAVID LLOYD 20 
ele ie > Combination ~ Illustrated by Irma Deremeaux 
STEAM The Power Wagon JAMES E. HOMANS 22 
Cooker and Baker & 4 s c “ 


s Illustrated with Photographs 
made of heesy A 
or Dn 2 
Sat Vaan Forgive One Word. Poem P . MAURICE SMILEY 26 
drawn tank; seam- 
less top. Iblowmy 
”: whistle 20 minutes 
Ler before water needs 
WZ, replenishing; never 
. ; a ‘ 3 go on _a strike nor 
talk back. Icut the cost of fuel and work in half. I hold 
12 one-quart cans in canning fruit. Write right now for 


48 pages. It tells you all about me. Gives 
Free Book full details; letters from people all over the 
land who would not do without me for ten times what I cost. 
TOLEDO COOKER CO., Desk 2, Toledo, Ohio 


County and State Agents Wanted—Salary and Commission 


) Simplicity 
Comfort 


Speed 


fare warranted in 
“Western” launches. 
Wewanttosend vou our 
Free Launch Book 
showing 50 pictures of 
engines. boats and parts 
ee proving why an amateur can 
= masterour marvelous launches 
# ina few hours. COMPLETE, $220 UP. 

















NOVA SCO I I A seared : 
THE IDEAL VACATION COUNTRY WITH 
ALL THE CHARMS OF FOREIGN LANDS 


A Direct Service Between 


New YORK, YARMOUTH AND HALIFAX | || Ate You Going to Europe 


BY THE DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY’S SUPERB TWIN-SCREW 


The United States Express Co. 

S. S. PRINCE ARTHUR Foreign Exchange Department 

Sailing from Pier 6, Martin’s Stores, Brooklyn, N. Y., at 2 P. M., Bi-Weekly Now I - 
(" SEND FOR SAILING LIST 


This offers tourists an opportunity of visiting the most beautiful of the Maritime Provinces and the r ler 
far-famed ‘‘Land of Evangeline’? under the best and most delightful conditions, as the Prince Arthur 


is one of the’staunchest, fastest and most Juxurious steamships in the Atlantic trade. 


N. Y. to YARMOUTH, 898%" $25 HALIFAX, 89x? $32 || || Checks and 
CAS FS 2 RE EE. Be See Bega. Letters of Credit 


if desired. For full particulars and tickets apply to Thomas Cook & Son, 245, 1185 Broadway and 649 
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Madison Avenue; Raymond & Whitcomb, 25 Union Square West; Frank C. Clark, 96 Broadway, and * 
ie? 6 miles an hour or faster, Your family a gual tatlegecia, cco ii ie ears “ eis Available the 
® igsafeina‘* Western.” Information onra- y 
cers or cruisers on request. Wedeliver quickly. 82-92 B — ——— HIP LINE, Company's General a YORK World Over 
WESTERN LAUNCH & ENGINE WORKS, Michigan City Ind. ‘ eaver Bidg., Beaver Street 











Write to any Agent of 
the Company for 




















Free Bieyele catalog show- 
ing all models at lowest prices. 


DO NOT BUY *&vcle or 2 pair of 


BY ONE TRIAL 


CENT $A £05t3|!The ST. JAMES “Paintin. | (LEARN TO SWIM particulars 





Convenient to 















tires until you learn : 

our marvelous new offers. We ship on approval New Railroad UNITED STATES EXPRESS CO. 
without a cent deposit, prepay freight, allow Stations and 

Vij 10 Days Free Trial—A!l our new and wonder- Modern Shopping 
ful propositions with catalogues and much valu- L = Center 
able information sent you FREE for the asking. Fricti Dri 
WE WILL CON VINCE you that we sell a better Uxurious : O RI E N T riction Drive 
bicycle for less money than any other house, _ H 
Buy direct from the factory. If you want to ; The ideal GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER $400 —S Buckboard 
Special ome or Earn a Bicycle write for our European Hotel of A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them with- . 
§ % ‘ vvad’ %. 

Rate dentes. tullunwbesls and all. sane Plan Philadelphia out an effort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad’s water ‘| 


wings and be convinced you can learn to swim the first day you 


dries at half usual prices. Do Not Wait, but write us are in the water. For those who can swim they furnish a source 


& postal today and learn everything Write it now. 








of amusement nothing can equal. Easily adjusted. Takes no 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L-54, CHICAGO, ILL. 4 more room than a pocket handkerchief. Sold Xe all leading Dry- 
Wire for goods, Sporting-goods houses and Druggists, Ordering from us 





direct, enclose price to Dept. B. 




















accom- Rooms ~ 
SE modations $2.00 per AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Hoboken, N. J. World’s Champion 
at our day and Norge—Educational Dept. London County Council classified p 
= expense } upwards Water-Wings with books, etc., as necessary school supply. Motor Car 
Stra ight Legs In the New York Efficiency Contest, May 5th, the two Orient 

















Buckboards entered, broke all existing records, one car going 
94 miles, the other 101.6 miles, each on 2 gallons of gasolene. 
No stops made for repairs or adjustments. This unequalled 
performance places the Orient first in efficiency, economy and 
endurance. Peerless in ‘onstruction, smartest in appearance 
—4 H.P. Air Cooled, numerous speeds, forward and reverse— 
absolutely dependable for all round road work — level roads 
—hills, sand or mud. Catalogue free with full information, 
Agents wanted in unassigned territory. 


Our stylish and easy Forms give 
the legs perfect shape. The trou- 
sers hang straight and trim. Put on 
or off in a moment, impossible to 
detect; inexpensive, durable, give 
style, finish and comfort. We send 
them on trial. Write for photo- 
illustrated book and proofs, mailed 


AKalanazco 


Direct to You 





















































free ae sais WALTHAM MPG. COMPANY, Waltham, Mass., U. S. A. 
° Oven 
Dept. T Buffalo. N. Y. Send Postal for Catalog No. 176 ‘Thermometer 
You can save from 20% to Why pay the dealer’s extra profit? Why not save UMME SPO T 
40% by buying a Kalamazoo that money? Remember we guarantee that you S 
Stove or Range—direct from cannot get a better stove or range at any price, very kind. f “ati 1 comi idays: 
our factory, at lowest factory prices on 360 and give you 360 days to prove it. All we ask is ttn ag Golfing, Pasoball, Football, ishing end Tee 
Days Approval. We pay freight charges and that you compare our prices, our guarantee and nis outfits; Hammocks, Skates, Fireworks— 
give you a $20,000 bank bond. Yousaveallthe Kalamazoo quality with any other in the world. in fact everything for indoor and outdoor 
AtSss=S= dealer’s and middlemen’s profits. More than We ship promptly, freight prepaid, blackened, pastimes can be found in our up to date illus- 
64 PAGE BOO FRE 50,000in use. Send for names of our customers. polished, and ready for use. trated catalog, which will be sent on request, 
. ‘ —— er eae Write for it To-day 
Phe book contains 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells ull KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Manufacturers—Not Dealers, KALAMAZOO, MICE. FRE CREST TRADING CO. 
Pe: ut PATENTS. What to Invent for Profit and How to Sell a Patent. All our Ranges and Cook Stoves are fitted with patent oven thermometer—saves fuel—makes baking easy. 23H Witmark Building, N. Y. 
MEARA & RROCK, Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D.C. 
1 




















IT EMBODIES THE WORLDS-BEST 


THOMAS FLYER 


50 H.P. 


$3,500. 














SURPRISING MOVE OF E. R. THOMAS 





Established an Engineering Department in Paris, France 





HAS COMBINED THE TALENTS OF THE BEST FRENCH AUTOMOBILE 
EXPERTS WITH THE ENGINEERING FORCES OF HIS 
OWN AMERICAN FACTORIES 


HE most significant and surpris- 
ing piece of information given 
to the automobile world for 

several years is the announcement 
that Mr. E. R. Thomas of the Thomas 
Motor Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has es- 
tablished an engineering depart- 
ment in France which has been 
maintained at a heavy expenditure 
for many months. 

The news is all the more note- 
worthy because Mr. Thomas is al- 
most universally accepted as the un- 
compromising champion of American 
Automobile construction, and has 
persistently maintained that the al- 
leged superiority of foreign gars was 
a myth. 

The announcement of his foreign 
investment was nevertheless author- 
ized by Mr. Thomas himself, who 
smilingly replied to the suggestion 
that it might imply an admission that 
his views concerning American su- 
premacy were changing by saying :— 

**On the contrary, if you will study 
the situation a little bit you will see 
that our move is dictated by the 
thoroughly American policy of taking 
the best the world has to offer—and 
improving upon it. 

‘*Any other policy would be nar- 
row, insular, and unbusinesslike. If 
America was held back at all in the 
first few years of automobile construc- 
tion it was because her builders cock- 
ily and contemptuously*’ refused to 
consider the good work of those who 
were pioneers in the industry abroad, 
preferring to follow out certain more 
or less freakish mechanical features 
of their own. Years were lost in 
uncertain experimental work, which 
might more profitably have been 
utilized in following the sane basic 
ideas of construction which had been 
worked out abroad. 


An International Product 


‘‘The automobile is an international 
institution. A great railroad author- 
ity has expressed surprise that in 
seven years from its origin the auto- 
mobile had accomplished a speed of 
fifty miles per hour on the common 
road, though it has required a period 
of fifty years for the railway train on 
special roadbeds to accomplish the 
same speed. 

‘This rapid development of the 
automobile is really not a matter of 
wonder, when it is remembered that 
it is the result of the combined tal- 
ent of the best mechanical engineers 
of France, Germany, England and 
America, numbering into the thou- 
sands. These men have enjoyed the 
advantages of a technical education, 
a larger and more varied mechanical 
experience and the advantage of great 
numbers as compared with the limited 
number of the past. 

‘‘The automobile is an evolution 
and not a revolution, and no high- 
class machine of any one country is 
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entirely original. The best machine 
of any country includes in its design 
and construction the best, and usually 
the most costly features of all coun- 
tries—or in other words, a machine 
that adheres to the original designs 
of its constructor without taking ad- 
vantage of improvements evolved by 
others, is impractical and unsalable. 
Thus the imported bearings of one 
wheel of the Thomas Flyer cost more 
than all the ordinary American ball 
bearings usually used in American 
cars put together. 

“It is acknowledged that the first 
practical automobile originated in 
France, and that country more than 
any other is entitled to credit for the 
original improvements in the greatest 
number, but French, German, En- 
glish and American manufacturers 
have been compelled to ‘‘borrow”’ 
from each other ideas which have 
redounded to the mutual benefit of 
all. Positively no one nation is in- 
dependent of the other, nor can any 
country justly claim all credit for all 
improvements. 


The Best from Every Land 


‘“‘The pneumatic tire is English; 
the hardened-rivet chain, annular 
bearings and back-stop safety device 
are American. The gas engine is 
German, the application and accepted 
design French, and all the nations 
use American tools and many of them 
American steel. Thus it is proven 
that no one country is entitled to all 
credit, but that the high-class auto- 
mobile is a combination of the best 
features of the various ideas and prod- 
ucts of all countries. 

‘*So you,see that the maintenance 
of an engineering office in Paris is 
entirely consistent. We have there 
a corps of noted automobile experts 
and they in connection with our own 
superb mechanical force are con- 
stantly planning and striving to in- 
corporate in the Thomas—an Ameri- 
can car, remember—the very best 
that the whole world can produce.”’ 

Since this announcement has been 
made public the character of the cam- 
paign conducted by the Thomas Com- 
pany in connection with this year’s 
car is more readily understood. The 
company had repeatedly said early in 
the season that they would build a 
car which would put an end to old- 
world rivalry. 

At all the great shows this asser- 
tion was emphasized, and so evidently 
was the promise ‘‘made good’’ that 
the entire output of the great new 
concrete factory at Buffalo was sold 
in an amazingly short time. This 
great new factory, completed only a 
few months age, is now about to be 
almost doubled in size. Eight hun- 
dred machines will have been built 
before January Ist and next year’s 
production is to reach the astonish- 
ing total of one thousand. 


Write for the Thomas literature 
E. R. THOMAS CO., 1196 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 



































in Your Home 
for 100 Days’ 
Free Test 3): icin 


new Kitchen 

Cabinet cata- 
logue, pick out the one you like best, tell 
me which it is and I will quote you a price 
on it that will surprise you. 

On that quotation I will let you use the Cabi- 
net 100 days, as a Free Test, in your own home 
—to prove it is all I claim. 

When that 100 days is up, if the Cabinet hasn’t 
won its way into your heart — if it hasn’t made 
your work easier—if it hasn’t saved time, steps 
and backache for you—if it hasn’t made your 
household supplies go further and helped you to 
keep your kitchen in better order —in other 
words, if you are not thoroughly satisfied and 
pleased with it, you needn’t keep it. You 
can send it backto me at my expense, not 
yours. The 100-day test won’t cost you 
a penny for freight, as I will pay freight 
both ways. 

You see, I am so sure you will find the 
Chatham Kitchen Cabinet all! I say that I 
feel I can afford to make you this offer. 


— Back of this 
Liberal Offer 


is the 25 years’ reputation of my company for 
high grade cabinet work and our two big wood- 
working factories—probably the largest in the 
world 

The price I will make you on a Chatham 
Kitchen Cabinet will surprise you. Let me tell 
you why. 

In addition to being the largest in the world, 
my factories are equipped with the latest im- 
proved wood-working machinery. We have 
ample capital to buy lumber and materials in 
great big quantities, and we get them at rock 
¢ bottom prices. Then, our workmen are experi- 
¢ enced—they know the kitchen cabinet making 
business from A to Z. All this means first 
class Kitchen Cabinets at the lowest possible 
cost. 

I allow you to take the Chatham on 100 days’ 
free test, because I want you to see for yourself 
just why and how the Chatham Kitchen Cabinet 
is better, in every way, than any others you have 
ever had a chance to get on any plan. 
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704 Wesson Avenue - 





I Want to Place 
a Chatham Kitchen 





Cabinet 


















Now there isn’t room enough to tell you about 
the points of superiority—the dust-proof parti- 
tions between drawers—the mouse-proof metal 
bottoms of the Cabinets—the special chair which 
enables you to sit down to work with everything 
within arm's reach, and a lot of other advan- 
tages. 

If I could tell you about all these things here, 
it wouldn’t be necessary for me to send you 
my catalogue, because you would then know 
just why the Chatham Kitchen Cabinets are 
best and most complete, and you would want 
one at once. 

But, advertising space costs too much to tell 
you the story here, so write and get my catalogue 
and let me quote you a price and tell you all 
about the Chatham Cabinet—the 100 days’ free 
test—and if it doesn’t prove everything I say 
about it the test won’t cost you a cent. 

Write TO-DAY—do it now—for my catalogue 
and personal letter, and I’ll tell you the rest of 
the Kitchen Cabinet story. 


Let Me Quote You a Price on a Chatham Cabinet NOW 


THE MANSON CAMPBELL Co., LTD. 


- DETROIT, MICH. 
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different routes 





Only Trans-Pacific travellers 
who have crossed by the 


appreciate the very great 
advantages of the route of the 


can fully 














It follows the Sunshine Belt. 

via beautiful Hawaii, where 
twelve daylight hours may be 
enchantingly spent in sight seeing 








Stretching completely across the Pacific is 


the seas are never high. It is within this 


From the New York Herald, January 7th, 1906 


Here the sun shines regularly, the trade winds blow gently, there is very little rain and 


with their equable climate and subtropical verdure. 
North of this the Pacific presents much the same aspect as the Atlantic, with its 
cold winds, fog and blows, except that the icebergs of the North Atlantic are lacking. 


what may be termed the ‘‘Sunshine Belt.’” 


belt that the Hawaiian Islands are located, 





SERVICE NOT 


can find Hotel 


Travellers 


in port, from which may be visit 





THE SAN FRANCISCO DISASTER 


accommodations 
Francisco, or may occupy their rooms aboard the steamers while 


AFFECTED BY 


convenient to San 





ed the greatest ruins of the age. 





Rates and information at any 





LALLA OO Oe 


From San Francisco to Hawaii, 
Japan, China and the Philippines 


PACIFIC MAIL S. S. CO., 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE BOSTON 
120 Jackson Boul. 1 Bway—349 Bway 903 Olive Street Baltimore & Hanover 170 W. eaingtoe St. 
PHILADELPHIA SYRACUSE WASHINGTON HAMBURG (GERMANY) 
632 Chestnut St. 212 W. Washington St. 511 Pennsylvania Ave. Amerika Haus, Ferdinandstrasse 
LONDON (ENGLAND), 49 Leadenhall Street 


R. P. SCHWERIN, Vice-Pre 


railroad ticket agent or from 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


sident and General Manager 
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ALCOHOL 


wee tec jury trial in every case, not only because of its 


CLEANING 
HOUSE 














HE INDUSTRIAL MILLENNIUM heaves in sight with encour- 
aging regularity. Congress has produced its latest har- 
binger in the Denatured Alcohol bill, which removes the 
tax upon grain alcohol, suitably poisoned, for commercial 
uses. The purpose of the poison is to prevent the public 
from d:inking itself to death in an ecstasy of celebration over 


the golden prospect. xrain alcohol, reduced from $2.50 to 
25 certs per gallon, by the simple expedient of remitting the 
internul revenue, is to light an Aladdin’s lamp for all of us. If 
all, or even a small percentage, of what its advocates claim comes 
true, it will light our rooms, heat our houses, drive our engines, 
and propel the automobiles which we shall buy from our savings 
on the other necessities of life. In the manufacturing field it will 
cheapen a wide range of commodities from incandes- 
cent mantles to smokeless powder. By its enlarged 
use, a livelier iris will burn upon our polished hats. 
Our furniture will be more shiny, the lead pencil with which we 
tot up our decreased expense of living more resplendent, because 
of free alcohol, and in death as in life we shall reap its benefits, 
since to it we shall owe that fitting and sombre glory which we 
have often admired rather than envied upon the burial caskets of 
others. Thus the aerial fancy-flights of the enthusiasts. We hope 
it’s all true. We are eager to believe that at last we are to be 
delivered from the gas-meter, the coal barons, and the Standard 
Oil Company. But even should fulfilment fall short of promise, 
we shall have had our pleasant alcoholic dream, and the awaken- 
ing, if regretful, will still be free from the pangs engendered by 
excessive enthusiasm for the undenatured product. 


LOW PROCESS OF THE LAW is often the rascal’s best 

hope. To make it his sure refuge is the object of a bill now 
before Congress, seeking to throw Post-Office fraud orders into 
the district courts for jury trial. At present, when a five hun- 
dred and twenty per cent scheme or a magic healer, operating 
through the mails, comes to the notice of the Post-Office authori- 
ties, an inspector investigates, and if the concern is found to be 
a swindle its mail is shut off by a fraud order. Usually the oper- 
ator folds the tent of his enterprise, and steals, if at all, some- 
where far away, and under another name. Appeal to.the courts 
is not denied him. He may obtain an injunction. How seldom this 
is done is shown by the fact that in the last two years only four- 
teen fraud orders were fought, none of them successfully. This 
process by which the Postmaster-General has been able to stop 
the business of the abortionists in New York and Boston, to 
shut off ‘‘sure thing’’ tips on the races, and to protect the public 
against the medical quacks who operate chiefly through the 
mails, would be effectually checked by compelling a 


potentialities of delay, but because the department’s 
fraud inspection force would be tied up in court proceedings to 
the exclusion of all other business, and the expenses of bringing 
witnesses from all parts of the country would be practically pro- 
hibitive. Fake ‘get rich by mail’’ establishments, fraudulent stock, 
land, and mining concerns, quack doctors and mail-order patent 
medicines and health foods will be the enthusiastic supporters of 
the bill. There was an ominous presumption of foreknowledge 
in what Attorney LANNEN, representing the National Food Manu- 
facturers’ Association in its fight for adulterated foods, said at the 
Pure Food hearing: ‘‘I say that it will not be but a short time 
[sc] before the Post-Office Department will be made to conform 
to better rules in promoting justice.’’ It is hard enough, in all 
conscience, to pass a measure for the public weal, such as the 
Pure Food bill or the National Quarantine bill. It ought to be 
impossible to enact into law such a practical license to defraud 
as is Mr. CRUMPACKER’S Post-Office bill. 


> Ea BEEF OUTBREAK, as far as it has gone at present, illus- 
trates various truths about the muck-rake. It is probable that 
even when exaggeration and truth are combined, good, in a 
healthy civilization, will result. Although Mr. Lawson 
put his insurance facts in colors more lurid than the 
real world contains, who can find in the outcome now 
anything but a balance in favor of the public? Mr. Sincvarr, 
and some of his predecessors, have been inaccurate in detail, and 
have used the methods of melodrama, but as the packers have it 


within their power to refute all false statements, without having 
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the power ultimately to suppress what is true, the result will be 
that the conditions of one great industry will be improved?® with 
no great injustice to any one. Likewise in other matters like 
oil and railways, out of all the complaints those only, in the 
main, will survive which deserve survival. The muck-rake is all 
right, as the President probably now sees. Sensational declama- 
tion does some harm, but it is infinitely less in amount than 
the good accomplished by full light in all departments of our 
public life. 


HOSE WHO ‘PAY THE FREIGHT”’ have something to learn 

from some of those who ride on railroad passes. The Com- 
mittee of the Whole of the United States Senate, in the consid- 
eration of the Rate bill, adopted an amendment prohibiting the 
issuance of passes. The ‘‘kicks from home’’ were so effective that 
the amendment was materially modified in the Senate, to the end 
that certain classes of citizens, among them those who are in 
the railroad business, and those whose calling is religion, should 
continue in their enjoyment of free transportation. So liberal was 
the Senate in its maturer deliberation that one-fifth of the entire 
population of the United States was excepted from the provisions 
of the anti-pass amendment. ‘Then the conferees of the two houses 
did a surprising thing. They struck out all of the excepted classes, 
thereby leaving a prohibition against the giving of free trans- 
portation which was drastic in character. Enter now the legisla- 
tive representative of the railroad engineers, firemen, trainmen, 
and switchmen. Hardly had the report of the conferees been 
submitted than a message went to every local lodge of the four 
great labor organizations. Over seven thousand telegrams were 
sent. The instructions were that the lodges, or preferably the 
individual members, were to wire to their Representatives and 
Senators, protesting against the denial to them of the 


free-pass privilege. As a result, Washington was “TELEGRAMS” 


swamped. Never was there such a telegraphic pro- 

test. Messages began to pour in, and they could not be handled. 
Operators were borrowed from Baltimore and Philadelphia. The 
wires to the Capitol could not transmit the telegrams. Messenger 
boys boarded street cars with bunches of yellow envelopes. One 
boy carried over a thousand. The pages of both houses were 
unable to deliver the messages. In order to keep pace with the 
bombardment, the telegrams had to be put in the post-office boxes 
of Members of Congress, whence they were drawn out in lots of 
from twenty-five to one hundred and fifty. One Senator received 
a message signed by one hundred railroad men—all constituents. 
Six thousand of these telegrams arrived the first day, and the 
number during the entire ‘‘engagement’’ was estimated at twenty 
thousand. If public-spirited citizens of the country, unorganized 
and without a legislative agent to guide them, would telegraph 
individually to their Representatives and Senators, in order to 
secure the passage of any bill drawn in the public interest, Con- 
gress would not dare withstand this pressure from the source of 
its power. Any measure in the interest of the people at large 
could be forced through Congress in this way. But telegrams are 
more likely to be used for the other purpose. 


ARDONING BY SENSATION had a wholesome check when 

the Governor of Massachusetts refused to pardon a creature 
convicted of murder, at the orders of the yellow journals of the 
State. This case is but the latest of many, in which the vicious 
element in the press abuses its power by endeavoring wantonly 
to interfere with justice. Editors of such publications make up 
their minds that the situation offers melodramatic possibilities for 
working up easy sentimentality, and that opportunity is all they 
need. Caring nothing for justice, and as little for public welfare, 
they seize any chance of filling their diseased pages 
with what they call human interest. No matter how 
hardened the murderer, no matter how innocent his 
victim, there are journals which will seek copy by whipping up 
popular excitement without even an atom of justification. In his 
scornful treatment of this conscienceless interference with public 
justice and protection, Governor Gui_p deserved the credit due 
to clearness and decision. In his austere contrast of the nature 
of the murderer with the character of the girl he killed, he 
touched ‘strongly the essential horror of this yellow exploitation: 
it cares nothing for the protection even of women in comparison 
to its search for degenerate excitement. 
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Y PUBLISHING MR. DOOLEY and Mr. Patterson on Social- 
B ism in the same issue we repeated our not unusual feat of 
offending both parties to a heated controversy. A few Socialists 
object to any spray of humor, however fine and friendly, upon 
their doxy, and the pillars of society opine that the publica- 
tion of Mr. PATTERSON’s article constituted a crime against the 
world. Some of the points made are sound; as, for instance, 
that the amount exacted by capital for rent and profit would 
make much less addition to the common stock than the Socialist 
ordinarily assumes. Also, that the fact that many of our mil- 

lionaires began poor speaks something for the pres- 
SOCIALISM ent system of opportunity. The acquisitive ability, to 
be sure, does have, when highly developed, plenty 
of opportunity, but the arguments against the present system 
are founded on belief that the ability to acquire money is not 
so high a virtue that it should be followed by the possession of 
as much general power as that attribute now brings. Emphatic- 
ally rejecting the Socialistic panacea, we nevertheless believe in 
a full understanding of what that doctrine is. It will then be 
considered on its merits, and if, as we believe, the evils it at- 
tacks can be removed better in some other way, the dreaming of 
the Utopia will be abandoned when the dream has done its work. 
Meanwhile an agitation that stirs fat minds to the unwonted 
process of cerebration can do nothing but good. 


“THE FREEST GOVERNMENT,” said DanieL WeEsstTER, “‘if it 
could exist, would not be long acceptable if the tendency of 
the laws was to create a rapid accumulation of property in a few 
hands. ... It would seem, then, to be the part of political 
wisdom to found government on property, but to establish such 
distribution of property, by the laws which regulate its transmis- 
sion and alienation, as to interest the great majority of society 
in the support of the government.’’ A brilliant and solid essay 
on this theme adorns the current issue of the ‘‘North American 
Review.’’ The writer, who is anonymous, writes with such mod- 
eration, plausibility, and daring that his ‘‘appeal to our million- 
aires’’ must have some actual influence. Whatever millionaires 
may be among the readers of this weekly are hereby cordially 
exhorted to invest fifty cents in the ‘‘Review’’ and take it home; 
or, if unwilling to go so far, to peruse the article in the reading- 
room of some club. The writer quotes some very striking sen- 
tences from Lord COLERIDGE, once Chief Justice of England, which 
might describe a Barr or Parry, and which contain 
WEALTH __ these words: ‘‘That a few persons would have a right 
to agree to shut the coal mines of Great Britain seems 
to me, I must frankly say, unspeakably absurd.’’ Daily a certain 
class of newspapers ring into our ears certain dead old phrases 
about the sacredness of property. There is nothing sacred in 
property at all. It is the product of legislation and should exist 
only so far as it is beneficial. The idea of Socialism, to the 
anonymous essayist, is a violation of primal facts in the nature 
and history of man, and his appeal is an attempt to remove the 
evils of the present system by common (or uncommon) sense, and 
thus make unnecessary and improbable some disastrous and dis- 
couraging experiments in artificial utopias. He does not blame 
our millionaires, for he knows how we all have encouraged their 
illicit use of money, whether in affecting legislation or in electing 
Presidents. He appeals to them, in the very interest of private 
Property itself, and the stimulation that it is, to encourage laws 
that would make the accumulation of perhaps a million dollars 
the outside money reward of any man’s ability. It is enough, 
surely, for whatever good there is in money impulse, and enough 
for all the healthy needs of any man. 


HE RICH BEAR LITTLE of the general burden of taxation, in 

any country, proportionately to the poor. The British Chan 

cellor of the Exchequer hints that an attempt will be made to 
throw the income tax more heavily on the rich. The Liberal party 
CHECKs on 0-2 also adopt the principle, practised in several Eu- 
PROPERTY  Topean countries, of taxing income from property more 
heavily than income based on effort. Prussia, Saxony, 

and Wiirtemberg tax income from property about three times as 
much as income from work, and Denmark twice as much. The 
Principle is recognized in Italy. The only objection to a _pro- 
gressive income tax is the encouragement that it gives to perjury, 
and this objection it shares with the ordinary forms of taxing 
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personal property. Income taxes, inheritance taxes, and laws in 
restraint of monopoly are all efforts, of course, toward the one 
goal of so arranging the laws that society shall grant to the 
individual only as much as is for the material and spiritual wel- 
fare of the race. Massachusetts has just declared, through her 
Supreme Court, that no person or body in that State shall make 
it a condition of sales that the purchaser shall not handle the 
goods of other dealers—a significant example of what is to be 
expected more every year in the direction of preventing the in- 
dividual or the corporation from having too much in common with 
the supposed disposition of the much-wronged hog. 


HE PART OF CLERGYMEN in the work which the world is 

doing to-day has been frequently a topic of frank discussion 
in this paper. An interesting answer from a member of the pro- 
fession makes a dignified statement of the quiet work that many 
members of the Church accomplish along the lines of moral edu- 
cation. He recalls that one of the heroes of ‘‘Christian Citizen- 
ship,’’ which we published, was a minister who dared to speak 
the truth and vote for it, and he knows a score of such men, 
humble and devoted, limited in work and station, but unselfish 
and sincere. We had spoken of the press as accepting oppor- 
tunities which the clergy had passed by, but our cor- 
respondent thinks that the inconspicuous preachers of 
the word throughout the land have by their daily 
labors done much to make this new step possible. Much of this 
may well be true, and yet our point, that the interests and 
views of the wealthier members of a congregation too often bias 
a preacher’s thought, can hardly be gainsaid. It would be a 
grievous wrong for us to undervalue the accomplishment of any 
class of men, and, while we have no doubt whatever that the 
clergy are failing to act as leaders in the economic readjustments 
of our time, we also have no doubt that thousands of them are 
forces for good in the influence which is theirs. 


peers AMERICAN WRITERS of our day we know none char- 
acterized more surely by rightness and health of spirit than 
WILLIAM ALLEN WuITE of Emporia, Kansas. None sees the world 
more justly in its proportions, as it is. None, therefore, is more 
kind, more charitable, with gentler humor, or in more every-day 
fashion entirely wise. He can, with this wisdom, amiability, and 
amusement that are his, do things that stiffer spirits find impos- 
sible. He can criticize with no suggestion of hostility. 


ce aes eS A >. WILLIAM 
He can praise with no hint of partiality. In his fresh ALLEN WHITE 


ness, in the openness of his manner and the breeziness 

of his words, there is much that we are proud to call American. 
Newspapers in our bulkiest towns have often sought his services, 
but to his eye the largest difference between Chicago or New 
York, for example, and Emporia, Kansas, is that neither Chicago 
nor New York would give him, in whatever figures their bribes 
were offered, the pleasant stretch of lawn that his own hand 
waters with his hose. Freedom in Emporia is his, and the story 
of mankind is written there even as in London or St. Petersburg. 


“TN OUR TOWN,” Mr. Wuire’s latest volume, is a collection of 

narrative sketches, essentially essays in significance, deriving 
their unity from the individuality of the little Western town which 
they depict. They contain poetry; indeed, they are hovered over 
by the images of birth and death. ‘The young pervade them, and 
old men pass along as links between the cradle and eternity. Bad 
citizens there-are, but none to whom we do not find ourselves hu- 
mane enough to will forgiveness and a blessing. It is the poetry 
of love, the wisdom of love, and the humor or chiaroscuro of love, 
or of what the King James version translates as 


, mY S.C ae WisDOm 
charity, that is the poetry of this book. For it is the AND HUMOR 


love not of blindness, but of insight; not of limita- 

tion, but of completeness. Mr. Wuite knows the great, distant, 
and Protean world. He knows it well, and it lends a sweeter 
pleasantness to the caressing touch with which he paints Emporia. 
He knows what local manners would seem innocent and quaint to 
folks who nightly change their coats. He has the comic philoso- 
pher’s outside knowledge of his subject. But he has the. comic 
philosopher’s outside knowledge of mankind, as well, and it gives 
to the world an appealing touch of farce, even as it makes of 
Emporia a microcosm of that speck-like planet on which it is a 
somewhat smaller speck. 
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Collier’s for June 23 1906 


THE MARRIAGE OF THE KING OF SPAIN 


THE ROYAL PAIR LEAVING THE CHURCH AFTER THE CEREMONY 
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Alfonso XIII was married to the British Princess Ena of Battenberg, niece of Edward VII, who now assumes the title of 
Queen Victoria Eugenie. The ceremony was performed at Madrid on May 31, in the Church of San Geronimo el Real 
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LTHOUGH the Beef Trust has fought the President’s inspection bill, it 
A has been vigorously cleaning up its packing plants. 

Atlantic fleet have refused to eat canned meat. 
suddenly become the overshadowing Democratic candidate for 1908. 
Pennsylvania Railroad has begun discharging clerks who have been amassing 
@A New York jury has decided that Richard Canfield, 
the gambler, must pay the attorney who helped him to evade the laws. 
D. Rockefeller’s offer, to the New York Association for Improving the Condition 
of the Poor, of $125,000 for a seaside hospital for afflicted children, the first great 
institution of the kind in the world, will expire June 30 unless an equal amount 
@ The discontented peasants in Russia are getting 
beyond control, and the relations between the Duma and the Government 
@ The President has signed the Free Alcohol bill. 
(President Roosevelt has announced that he will write no more for publica- 
@ The Penrose ring in Penn- 


fortunes in coal stocks. 


is raised from other sources. 
are at the breaking point. 


tion, except officially, during his term of office. 











SAMUEL 


@The sailors of the 
@William J. Bryan has 
@ The 


officials to escape them. 


@John 


place. 


June ro. 


sylvania has nominated a ticket of colorless respectability. 
field, of Maryland, has appointed ex-Senator William Pinckney Whyte, aged 
82, to fill the place of the late Arthur P. Gorman in the Senate. 
Peabody, of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, expresses doubt on the ques- 
tion whether it is better for a company to submit to unjust exactions or bribe 
@ The increasing cost of maintaining the Executive 
Department, now amounting to nearly $300,000 as against less than half the 
amount under McKinley, has been criticized in Congress. 
appropriate $25,000 for the President’s traveling expenses was defeated in 
the House on a point of order. 
Kansas, has declined the office, and A. W. Benson has been named in his 
@ Senator Blackburn has been complimented with the nominal leader- 
ship of the Democratic minority formerly held by the late Senator Gorman. 
@ Premier Richard Seddon, of New Zealand, died of heart disease on a steamer 
@Senator Smoot has suffered an unfavorable committee report 


E. MOFFETT 


@ Governor War- 


@ President 


An attempt to 


q@F. D. Coburn, appointed Senator from 








THE SIEGE OF 


PACKINGTOWN 








HE Beef Trust has continued its insensate 
policy of opposing legislation calculated to 
restore the confidence of the world in the 

purity of its meat supply, while at the same time 
stupidly attempting to discredit the testimony of 
eye-witnesses and hurriedly cleaning up dirt which, 
according to its own assertions, never existed. 
Meanwhile it has plaintively protested that if there 
was anything wrong with its 

establishments it never knew it, 


feel scandalized and humiliated when I saw the 
foul and abominable premises in which the rep- 
resentatives of science, the representatives of the 
United States of America, the representatives of 
the majesty of the law, condescended to work daily 
in the accomplishment of their mission.’ The 
‘*Lancet’’ found the same sanitary conditions that 
President Roosevelt calls ‘‘revolting.’’ Even 


He told of ‘‘innumerable rafters, sharp angles, 
nooks and corners where blood, the splashing of 
offal, and the sputum of tuberculous workers can 
accumulate for weeks, months, and years.’’ ‘‘It 
does not look,’’ he added, ‘‘as if the floors are ever 
really cleaned, though I am told they are occasion- 
ally scrubbed.’’ That was a year and a half ago, 
and when Mr. Neill and Mr. Reynolds visited Pack- 
ingtown they saw what might 
have been the same dirt. And 





and asked why it was not in- 
formed privately of the alleged 
evils so that it could remedy 
them without scandal. 

Apart from the absurdity of 
Supposing that establishments 
can be insanitary and filthy for 
years without the knowledge of 
proprietors who have accumu- 
lated hundreds of millions of 
dollars by ‘‘saving every part of 
a hog but the squeal,’’ the Beef 
Trust has had its warnings again 
and again, and has deliberately 
closed its ears to them. It was 
a year and a half ago that the 
London ‘‘Lancet’’ published an 
exhaustive series of articles, 
containing substantially the same 
information conveyed in the 
Neill-Reynolds report. ‘‘It must 
be clearly understood,’’ said the 
Lancet’s’’ correspondent on 
January 7, 1905, ‘‘that no one 








then the agents of the packers 
in Congress complained that the 
Neill-Reynolds report had been 
a blow without warning. 

There has been time since the 
‘**Lancet’s’’ disclosure to replace 
the whole outfit of abominations 
at Chicago with model abattoirs, 
but instead of profiting by the 
warning the Trust sneered at 
the disclosures, said that the 
**Lancet’s’’ man was behind the 
times, and kept on in the old 
Way. 

On April 22, 1905, long before 
the publication of ‘‘The Jungle,’’ 
Mr. Upton Sinclair said in CoL- 
LIER’S: ‘‘All the best meat goes 
to Europe. That which is found 
utterly spoiled and impossible 
of sale is either ground up into 
sausage or canned. The filthi- 
ness which I have found in the 








possessing technical knowledge 
of the question would buy meat 
from Chicago if it were possible 
to obtain it at about the same 
Price and quality from an ef- 
ficiently controlled municipal 
Slaughter-house such as exists at Brussels, Berlin, 
Paris, and many other great railway and navi- 
gation centres.’’ 

In his article of January 14 the correspondent 
Said: “*At the Chicago stockyards I could not but 


The presence of the Rangers, 450 strong, checked the race riots at Cananea, Mexico. 
on June 1, but order was finally restored by Mexican troops. 


CAPTAIN RYNNING AND HIS ARIZONA RANGERS 


then there had been ‘‘many protests and agita- 
tions’’ on these matters, but nothing had been 
done. ‘‘Indeed,’’ the investigator remarked, ‘‘it will 
be found that many of the workers hold the food 
which they produce in wholesome abhorrence.’’ 


Sanguinary ricting broke out 
There are 5,000 Americans at Cananea, out of a population 
of 23,000. Much ill-feeling has prevailed between the races, complicated by labor troubles and revolutionary intrigue 


canning and sausage departments 
could scarcely be set down in 
print. . .. The sausage meat 
is stored in great piles, and water 
from leaky roofs drips over it, 
and thousands of rats race about 
on it. One can run his hand 
over these piles of meat and sweep off hand- 
fuls of the filth of rats.’’ Similar testimony to 
things they have personally seen has been borne by 
reputable witnesses in reputable periodicals from 
that time to this. And still the Beef Trust slept 
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The Administration Building pictured above stands at the head of an imposing quadrangle. 


and Mrs. C. P. Huntington. 


—it took a can of dynamite exploded by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to wake it up. 

The House Committee on Agriculture, which has 
seemed to be completely under the control of the 
packers, gave hearings on June 6, 7, and 8, at 
which Mr. Thomas E. Wilson, an agent of the 
trust, denied all the charges against it, and Com- 
missioners Neill and Reynolds repeated their pre- 
vious statements. Meanwhile, the. appalling effect 
of the disclosures throughout the world was beating 
down the resistance of the stockyards magnates. 
They began to see, what most other people had 
seen from the beginning, that a stringent inspec- 
tion law was more important to them than to any- 
body else, and that without it they might bid fare- 
well to most of their foreign business. The last 
blow came when ChanceHor Day, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, canonized the trust in his baccalaureate 
sermon. It became clear then that it was time to 
surrender. 

















RICHARD JOHN SEDDON 


Late Premier of New Zealand; born 1845; died June 10, 1906. He 
put New Zealand at the head of the world in social legislation 


HARVARD’S NEW MEDICAL SCHOOL 


Unfortunately all America is suffering abroad for 
the sins of the packers. At present we stand as the 
world’s awful example. Of course, this is absurdly 
unjust. Some things shocking to European con- 
ventions have been done here as matters of course, 
just as Europeans do as matters of course other 
things that shock us. Our people are fundamentally 
sound, and now that they are getting shocked out 
of their own bad habits they will set the world 
a new standard of uprightness if they can only es- 
cape being jolted into the bad habits of Europe. 





THE CONSERVATIVE 











LREADY, with the next Democratic National 
Convention nearly two years away, the Bryan 
boom has started with a rush. The Demo- 

cratic State Conventions of Arkansas and South 
Dakota met on June 6 and each unanimously in- 
dorsed Bryan for the nomination in 1908. The 
Indiana Convention met the next day, and enthusi- 
astically adopted a resolution sending ‘‘greetings 
across the sea to that wise and conservative states- 
man, unfaltering patriot, and superb leader, William 
Jennings Bryan,’’ and pledging the vote of the 
State to him in Convention and in the Electoral 
College. Missouri, Ohio, and Iowa had already 
given him their indorsement. The politicians in 
Illinois are falling over themselves to climb on 
his wagon. 

There is no longer an ‘‘enemy’s country”’ for 
the Ishmaelite of 1896 and 1900. In New York 
preparations are on foot for a welcome to Mr. Bryan 
on his return from abroad in August on a scale 
unprecedented in politics. This demonstration is 
largely in the hands of the conservatives who de- 
feated him in his former campaigns. In the 
Missouri Convention ex-Governor Francis, the 
conservative leader, the friend and former Cabinet 
officer of Grover Cleveland, paid a glowing tribute 
to Bryan and pledged the support of the ‘‘safe and 
sane’’ element to him if he secured the nomina- 
tion. The St. Louis ‘‘Republic’’ hails him as 
‘“*the most conservative force in American public 
life.’’ Colonel Watterson is hurrahing for Bryan, 
and announces that he ‘‘will have no more resolute 
and faithful supporters than the surviving members 


The group was created at a cost of $5,000,000, the money being contributed by J. Pierpont Morgan, John D. Rockefeller, 
The buildings will be open for instruction next September, but they were dedicated at the annual meeting of the American Medical Association held this year in Boston, June 4-8 


of the sound-money wing of the party of 1896.” 
It is confidently predicted that the breach in the 
Democratic party caused by the first Bryan nomina- 
tion will be healed by the third. 

The readiness of the conservatives to accept a 
candidate whose name was once enough in their 
eyes to damn any ticket and any platform, is due 
partly to the fact that William Randolph Hearst has 
ousted Bryan from his place as the most terrifying 
bogy of politics, partly to the manifest absurdity of 
professing fear of Bryan’s radical tendencies after 
living for five years under a Roosevelt administra- 
tion, and partly to the increasing conservatism of 
Mr. Bryan himself, who is said to have expressed 
the opinion that the Socialistic movement has gone 
too far and should be checked. The most serious 
question now is not whether Mr. Bryan can get the 
support of the conservatives, but whether, with 
Tammany and the capitalistic leaders flocking to 
his side, he can hold his old radical followers. 
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HAAKON VII 


Formerly Prince Karl of Denmark; born August 3, 1872; elected 
King of Norway, November 18, 1905; crowned June 22, 1906 
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| CORPORATE BRIBERY 





HE advocates of Government ownership of 
aa railroads have been deriving much aid and 

comfort from the corporate practises revealed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s inves- 
tigation into the relations between some of the 
great coal-carrying systems and the mining com- 
panies they serve. The principal argument for 
private enterprise had been that public operation 
meant politics, and politics meant corruption. It 
had been said that public officials would have their 
hands out for tips, as smoke inspectors and meat 
inspectors are supposed to do, while 
the servants of corporations would 
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favors. Officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad were 
interested in the Keystone Coal and Coke Com- 
pany. The Baldwin Locomotive Works sold 
engines to the Pennsylvania, and the purchasing 
agent of the locomotive works testified that he had 
been ordered to buy his coal from the Keystone 
Coal and Coke Company. While the favored com- 
panies found everything coming their way those 
outside the happy family were complaining that 
they could not get even their common legal rights 
from the Pennsylvania and its affiliated roads, and 
that the discrimination against them was driving 
them out of business. 

A variation on the old theme was furnished by 
the New York Central. There was nothing to 
show that the officials of this line used their posi- 
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MORE LEGAL ETHICS 











REMARKABLE illustration of current legal 
ethics was given by a suit which ended in 

New York on June 5. One John Delahunty, 

a lawyer, had sued Richard Canfield, the most no- 
torious professional gambler in America, for $48,- 
081.34 alleged to be due for professional services. 
The nature of these services was frankly explained 
in court. Delahunty, by his own account, had 
been a general utility man for Canfield in his illegal 
and criminal business and in helping him to evade 
the laws. When District-Attorney Jerome was 
about to raid the Forty-fourth Street 





always act on business principles. 
The disclosures of the past few weeks 
have shown a state of things in the 


RESTORING THE LINCOLN CABIN TO THE OLD 


joint the gambler got an advance tip 
and sent for his lawyer. Delahunty 


FARM was there when Jerome arrived 





and protested against the raid. He 





Pennsylvania Railroad that has never 
been matched in any public depart- 
ment in the entire history of the 
Government. Had the postal scan- 
dals that broke the heart of the late 
Postmaster-General Payne shown a 
quarter of the rottenness exhibited 
in this one little area of corporate 
activity they would have wrecked the 
Administration and its party. 

The Pennsylvania official who 
failed to get his share of the bribe 
money distributed by the coal com- 
panies appears to have been an ex- 
ception. Joseph Boyer, who held 
the modest position of chief clerk of 
the Superintendent of Motive Power, 
testified on June 7 that he had re- 
ceived $58,244.75 — $46,494.75 in 
cash and $11,750 in stock—from 
the customers of the road within the 
last three years. In the same time 








wanted the place left free to con- 
tinue its piratical career. 
posed a damage suit against the 
police inspector who broke open 
the doors of the joint. On his ad- 
vice Canfield fled from the country, 
leaving all his affairs in the lawyer’s 
hands. He said to Delahunty: ‘‘I 
am very solicitous about Bucklin’’ 
[his manager]. ‘‘Save him at any 
expense. . . . You know what it 
means to me.’’ ‘‘What did it mean 
to him?’’ the lawyer was asked on 
the stand. ‘‘It meant,’’ he an- 
swered, ‘‘that he had an income from 
his business of $500,000 a year 
which might be lost. I knew all 
about his financial affairs, knew of 
this income, knew of his property, 
$5,000,000 altogether, or more, of 
which one-fifth was right here in 


He pro- 








he drew $8,100 in salary at $2,700 a 
year. That is to say, for every dol- 
lar paid to him legitimately by his 


New York.”’ 

That is to say, Delahunty’s pro- 
fessional efforts as an officer of the 
court were directed not merely toward 





employers he got over seven dollars 
illegitimately from their patrons. 
This money was given to him on a 
regular commission scale, at the rate 
of three to five cents a ton on all the 
coal bought by the Pennsylvania from 
the companies that paid the bribes. 
Boyer admitted having placed his 
orders with the companies from which 
he drew his subsidies. When Presi- 
dent Cassatt of the Pennsylvania 
heard of this testimony he promptly 
ordered the dismissal of Boyer, whose 
gleanings had been at the expense of 
the road itself rather than at that of 
its customers. 

The other side of these commission 
transactions was exhibited by Joseph 
K. Aiken, who appears to have been 
at the same time a clerk in the office 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad and an 
agent of the Dunkirk Coal Company. 
Mr. Aiken admitted that he had paid 
Boyer five cents a ton on all the coal 
the Dunkirk Coal Company had fur- 








saving a criminal from punishment, 
which, according to the prevailing 
code of legal ethics is permissible, 
but toward enabling him to commit 
a continual succession of new crimes, 
giving him an income of $500,000 a 
year from a business which, in morals 
and in the eye of the Penal Code of 
the State of New York, stood on the 
same footing with theft. 

On January 3, 1903, Canfield’s 
manager telephoned to the lawyer 
that Jerome had obtained an order 
directing the Fifth Avenue Trust 
Company to give up all the securities 
and papers which Canfield and Buck- 
lin had deposited in its safe deposit 
vaults. He added: ‘‘If Jerome gets 
those papers we’re ruined. We’ll 
have to go out of business, have to 
quit the country.’’ In other words, 
they would have to stop committing 
crimes. 

Delahunty told the manager not to 








nished to the road. Asked why he 
had made these payments he replied: 

“Oh, I thought we would like some 
of the company’s business, and I paid 
Boyer five cents a ton commission for 
getting the business for us. That, I be- 
lieve, was the recognized commission.”’ 

While Mr. Aiken was handing out 
these favors to others he was not neglecting his 
own interests. He told how he had acquired coal 
stocks to the extent of nearly $75,000, ‘‘by judi- 
cious investment of my salary.’’ His salary 
ranged from $30 to $126 a month. Mr. Cassatt 
thought the financial talents here displayed ought 
to have more room than a clerkship could give 
them, and Mr. Aiken was separated from the Penn- 
sylvania payroll. 

M. K. Reeves, chief clerk of Second Vice-Presi- 
dent Pugh, testified that Congressman Huff had 
Sven him stock of the par value of $47,000, 
merely in friendship, from the dictates of a gener- 
Cus heart. ‘*Colonel Huff’s motives were pure,”’ 
he explained, ‘‘because he knew that I could not 
tender him any service.’’ 

Sometimes there was a triangular interchange of 


then stored in a warehouse in New York. 
and sent back to Kentucky, where it will be set up on the original, site. 
was received with official civil and military honors in Philadelphia, Baltimore, Harrisburg, 
Pittsburg, Columbus, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and other cities. 


The logs on the train, guarded by Kentucky militia sent by Governor Beckham 


The cabin in which Lincoln was born had been taken apart, exhibited by a showman, and 
It was bought by the Lincoln Farm Association 


tions for personal profit. But the road itself got 
the neat little tip of $500,000 worth of stock in 
the Beech Creek Coal and Coke Company, which 
grew to $1,500,000 in stock and bonds when that 
corporation was merged into the Pennsylvania Coal 
and Coke Company. This present was given “‘for 
traffic reasons.’’ It accompanied a contract by 
which the railroad agreed to furnish cars for a 
million tons of coal a year, to buy half a million 
tons, and not to interest itself in any other coal 
company, with a single exception. Nevertheless 
the New York Central does not appear to have 
been subject to the complaints of discrimination 
with which the Pennsylvania has been bombarded. 
That corporation has now begun a vigorous house- 
cleaning, sending circulars filled with searching 
questions to all its officers and employees. 


On the way it 


It is now in Louisville 


get so excited. The next morning he 
went to the trust company’s office 
and had everything taken out of 
Canfield’s box and put into another 
in his own name. A little later he 
took the stuff, including at least a 
million dollars’ worth of securities, 
to Jersey City, where the New York 
courts could not get hold of it. 

Another of Delahunty’s legal services, according 
to his own story, was the collection of $130,000 
from the relatives of a rich young man who had 
given Canfield notes, uncollectable in law, for 
$300,000. Another was his assistance in the ex- 
traction of $60,000 from a United States Senator. 

This kind of work in the interest of Canfield’s 
disreputable business lasted for two years. Then 
the gambler refused to pay the wages claimed by 
his legal accomplice, and Delahunty had the assur- 
ance to ask a court and jury to award him money 
for defeating the ends of justice and assisting in the 
commission of crime. The hospitable jury gave 
him the full amount of his claim. Thus the official 
list of things a lawyer may do for money has been 
considerably enlarged, but the things, if any, that 
he may not do remain still to be discovered. 
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“A FERTILE FIELD FOR THE MUCK-RAKE 


THE SAUSAGE DEPARTMENT IN A CHICAGO PACKING-HOUSE 


REV. J. R. DAY 


THINGS THAT “MUST BE OFFENSIVE AT BEST” 


The Rev. J. R. Day, Chancellor of Syracuse University and Defender of the Beef Trust, had this, among other things, to say in his baccalaureate sermon, 


June 10: ‘‘The scandalmonger who drags the people through slaughter-houses to exhibit in loathsome forms the food of their tables by exaggerations and 


Munchausen stories of things that always must be offensive at best are mistaken agitators and especially dangerous to us as a people at this time’’ 
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HAT have ye undher ye’er arm 
there?’’ demanded Mr. Dooley. 

**T was takin’ home a ham,”’ 
said Mr. Hennessy. 

**Clear out iv here with it,’’ 
cried Mr. Dooley. ‘*Take that 
thing outside—an’ don’t lave it where th’ dog 
might get hold iv it. Th’ idee iv ye’er bringin’ 
it in here. Glory be, it makes me faint to think 
ivit. I’m afraid I’ll have to go an’ lay down.”’ 

‘What ails ye?’’ asked Mr. Hennessy, 

“What ails me?’’ said Mr. Dooley. ‘‘Haven’t 
ye r-read about th’ invistygation iv th’ Stock 
Yards? It’s a good thing f’r you ye haven’t. If 
ye knew what that ham—oh, th’ horrid wurrud— 
was made iv ye’d go down to Rabbi Hirsch an’ be 
baptized f’'r a Jew. Ye may think ’tis th’ innocent 
little last left leg iv a porker ye’re inthrajoocin’ 
into ye’er innocint fam’ly, but I tell ye, me boy, 
th’ pig that that ham was cut fr’m has as manny 
legs to-day as iver he had. Why did ye waste 
ye'er good money on it? Why didn’t ye get th’ 
fam’ly into th’ dining-room, shut th’ windows, an’ 
turn on th’ gas? I’ll be readin’ in th’ pa-aper to- 
morrah that wan Hinnissy took an overdose iv 
Armour’s Unblemished Ham with suicidal intint 
an’ died in gr-reat agony. Take it away! It’s lible 
to blow up at anny minyit scattherin’ death an’ 
desthruction in its train. 





The Plot of a Story 


“Dear, oh dear, I haven’t been able to ate anny- 
thing more nourishin’ thin a cucumber in a week. 
I'm grajally fadin’ fr’m life. A little while ago 
no wan cud square away at a beefsteak with betther 
grace thin mesilf. To-day th’ wurrud resthrant 
makes me green in th’ face. How did it all come 
about? A young fellow wrote a book. Th’ divvle 
take him f’r writin’ it. Hogan says it’s a grand 
book. It’s wan iv th’ gr-reatest books he iver 
rread. It almost made him commit suicide. Th’ 
hayro is a Lithuanian, or as ye might say, Pollacky, 
who left th’ barb’rous land iv his birth an’ come to 
this home iv opporchunity where ivry man is th’ 
equal iv ivry other man befure th’ law if he isn’t 
careful. Our hayro got a fancy job poling food 
products out iv a catch basin, an’ was promoted to 
scrapin’ pure leaf lard off th’ flure iv th’ glue fac- 
thry. But th’ binifits iv our gloryous civilyzation 
were wasted on this poor peasant. Instead iv bein’ 
thankful f’r what he got, an’ lookin’ forward to a 
day whin his opporchunity wud arrive an’, be merely 
stubbin’ his toe, he might become rich an’ famous 
a a pop’lar soup, he grew cross an’ unruly, bit 
his boss, an’ was sint to jail. But it all tur-rned 
out well in th’ end. Th’ villain fell into a lard 
tank an’ was not seen again ontil he tur-rned 
up at a fash’nable resthrant in New York. Our 
hayro got out iv jail an’ was rewarded with a pleas- 
ant position as a porther iv an arnychist hotel, an’ 
all ended merry as a fun’ ral bell. 


The Way to Reduce Your Meat Bill 


“Ye’ll see be this that ’tis a sweetly sintimintal 
little volume to be r-read durin’ Lent. It’s had 
4 grand success, an’ I’m glad iv it. I see be th’ 
publishers’ announcemints that ’tis th’ gr-reatest 
lithry hog-killin’ in a peryod iv gin’ral lithry cul- 
ture. If ye want to rayjooce ye’er butcher’s bills, 
buy ‘Th’ Jungle.’ It shud be taken between meals, 
an’ is especially ricomminded to maiden ladies con- 
timplatin’ their first ocean voyage. 

Well, sir, it put th’ Prisidint in a tur-rble stew. 
Oh, Lord, why did I say that? Think iv—but I 
mustn’t go on. Annyhow, Tiddy was toying with 


a light breakfast an’ idly turnin’ over th’ pages iv 
th’ new book with both hands. Suddenly he rose 
fr’m th’ table, an’ cryin’: ‘I’m pizened,’ begun 
throwin’ sausages out iv th’ window. Th’ ninth 
wan sthruck Sinitor Biv’ridge on th’ head an’ made 
him a blond. It bounced off, exploded, an’ blew a 
leg off a secret service agent, an’ th’ scatthred frag- 
mints desthroyed a handsome row iv ol’ oak-trees. 
Sinitor Biv’ridge rushed in, thinkin’ that th’ Prisi- 
dint was bein’ assassynated be his devoted followers 
in th’ Sinit, an’ discovered Tiddy engaged in a hand- 
to-hand conflict with a potted ham. Th’ Sinitor 
fr’m Injyanny, with a few well-directed wurruds, 
put out th’ fuse an’ rendered th’ missile harmless. 
Since thin th’ Prisidint, like th’ rest iv us, has be- 
come a viggytaryan, an’ th’ diet has so changed 
his disposition that he is writin’ a book called 
‘Supper in Silence,’ didycated to Sinitor Aldrich. 
But befure doin’ annything else, he selected an 
expert comity fr’m a neighborin’ univarsity settle- 
mint to prepare a thorough, onbiased rayport 
that day on th’ situation an’ make sure it was no 
betther thin th’ book said. Well, what th’ ex- 
perts discovered I won’t tell ye. » Suffice it to say, 
that whin th’ rayport come in Congress decided to 
abolish all th’ days iv th’ week except Friday. 

“*T have r-read th’ rayport, an’ now whin I’m 
asked to pass th’ corned beef, I pass. Oh, dear, 
th’ things I’ve consumed in days past. What is 
lard? Lard is annything that isn’t good enough f’r 
an axle. What is potted ham? It is made in akel 
parts iv plaster iv Paris, sawdust, rope, an’ incau- 
tious laborer. To what kingdom does canned 
chicken belong? It is a mineral. How is soup— 
Get me th’ fan, Hinnissy. 

“Thank ye. I’m betther now. Well, sir, th’ 
packers ar-re gettin’ r-ready to protect thimsilves 
again ‘Th’ Jungle.’ It’s on’y lately that these 
here gin’rous souls have give much attintion to 
lithrachoor. Th’ on’y pens they felt an inthrest in 
was those that resthrained th’ hectic cow. If they 
had a blind man in th’ Health Departmint, a few 
competint frinds on th’ Fedhral bench, an’ Farmer 
Bill Lorimer to protect th’ cattle inthrests iv th’ 
Gr-reat West, they cared not who made th’ novels 
iv our counthry. But Hogan says they’ll have to 
add a novel facthry to their plant, an’ in a few 
months ye’ll be able to buy wan iv Nels Morris’ 
pop’lar series warranted to be fr’m rale life, like 
th’ pressed corned beef. 


Extract from Hogan’s Novel 


‘*Hogan has wrote a sample f’r thim: ‘ *‘Dear!’’ 
Ivan Ivanovitch was seated in th’ consarvatory an’ 
breakfast room pro-vided be Schwartzchild an’ Zuls- 
berger f’r all their employees. It was a pleasant 
scene that sthretched beneath th’ broad windows iv 
his cozy villa. Th’ air was redolent with th’ aroma 
iv th’ spring rendherin’, an’ beneath th’ smoke iv 
th’ May mornin’ th’ stately expanse iv Packintown 
appeared more lovely than iver befure. On th’ 
lawn a fountain played brine incessantly an’ melo- 
jously on th’ pickled pigs’-feet. A faint odor as iv 
peach blossoms come fr’m th’ embalmin’ plant 
where kine that have perished fr’m joy in th’ long 
journey fr’m th’ plains are thransformed into th’ 
delicacies that show how an American sojer can die. 
Thousands iv battlefields are sthrewn with th’ 
labels iv this justly pop’ lar firm an’ a millyon hay- 
roes have risen fr’m their viands an’ gone com- 
posedly to their doom. But to rayturn to our 
story. Th’ scene, we say, was more beautiful thin 
wurruds can describe. Beyond th’ hedge a physi- 
cian was thryin’ to make a cow show her tongue 
while his assistant wint over th’ crather with a 
stethoscope. Th’ air was filled with th’ joyous 


shouts iv dhrivers iv wagons heavily laden with 
ol’ boots an’ hats, arsenic, boric acid, bone-dust, 
sthricknine, sawdust, an’ th’ other ingreejents iv 
th’ most nourishing food f’r a sturdy people. It 
was a scene f’r th’ eye to dote upon, but it brought 
no happiness to Ivan Ivanovitch. Yesterday had 
been pay-day at th’ yards an’ little remained iv th’ 
fourteen thousand dollars that had been his por- 
tion. There was a soup can iv anger in his voice as 
he laid down a copy iv th’ ‘‘Ladies’ Home Journal’’ 
an’ said: ‘‘Dear!’’ Th’ haughty beauty raised her 
head an’ laid aside th’ spoon with which she had 
been scrapin’ th’ life-giving proosic acid fr’m th’ 
Deer Island sausage. ‘*Dear,’’ said Ivanovitch, ‘‘if 
ye use so much iv th’ comp’ny’s peroxide on ye’er 
hair there will be none left f’r th’ canned turkey.”’ 
Befure she cud lift th’ buttherine dish, a cheery 
voice was heerd at th’ dure, an’ J. Ogden Cudahy 
bounded in. Ivanovitch flushed darkly, an’ thin, 
as if a sudden determination had sthruck him, 
dhrew on his overhauls, an’ wint out to shampoo th’ 
pigs. [Th’ continyuation iv this thrillin’ story 
will be found in th’ nex’ issue iv ‘‘Leaf Lard.’’ F’r 
sale at all dellycatessen stores. |’ 


The Blight on the Feast 


‘*An’ there ye ar-re, Hinnissy. It’s a tur-rble 
situation. Here am I an’ here’s all th’ wurruld 
been stowin’ away meat since th’ days iv Nebudcud 
—what-ye-may-call-him. ’Tis th’ pleasant hour iv 
dinner. We’ve been waitin’ half an hour pretindin’ 
we were in no hurry, makin’ convarsation an’ 
lookin’ at th’ clock. There is a commotion in th’ 
back iv th’ house, an’ a cheery perfume as iv beef- 
steak an’ onions comes through an open dure. 
Th’ hired girl smilin’ but triumphant flags us fr’m 
th’ dinin’-room. Th’ talk about th’ weather stops 
at wanst. Th’ story iv th’ wondherful child on’y 
four years old that bit his brother is stowed away 
f’r future use. Th’ comp’ny dashes out. There 
is some crowdin’ at th’ dure. ‘Will ye sit there, 
Mrs. Casey’? ‘Mrs. Hinnissy, squat down next to 
Mike.’ ‘Tom, d’ye stow ye’ersilf at th’ end iv th’ 
table where ye can deal th’ potatoes.’ ‘Ar-re ye 
all r-ready? Thin go.’ There ar-re twinty good 
stories flyin’ befure th’ napkins ar-re well inside 
iv th’ collar. Th’ platter comes in smokin’ like 
Vesuvyous. I begin to play me fav-rite chune 
with a carvin’ knife on a steel whin Molly Donahue 
remarks: ‘Have ye r-read about th’ invistygations 
iv th’ Stock Yards?’ I dhrop me knife. Tom 
Donahue clutches at his collar. Mrs. Hinnissy 
says th’ room seems close, an’ we make a meal off 
potatoes an’ wathercress. Iv’rybody goes home 
arly without sayin’ good-by, an’ the nex’ day 
Father Kelly has to patch up a row between you 
an’ ye’er wife. We ate no more together, an’ food 
bein’ th’ basis iv all frindship, frindship ceases. 
Christmas is marked off th’ calendar an’ Lent lasts 
f’r three hundherd an’ sixty-five days a year. 


The Tragic Source of Food Supply 


**An’, be hivens, I can’t stop with thinkin’ iv th’ 
way th’ food is got r-ready. Wanst I’m thurly sick 
I don’t care how much sicker I get, an’ I go on 
wondherin’ what food ra-aly is. An’ that way, 
says Hogan, starvation lies. Th’ idee that a Polish 
gintleman has danced wan iv his graceful native 
waltzes on me beefsteak is horrible to think, but 
it’s on’y a shade worse thin th’ thought that this 
delicate morsel that makes me th’ man I am was 
got be th’ assassynation iv a gintle animile that 
niver done me no harm but look kindly at me. 
See th’ little lamb friskin’ in th’ fields. 
tiful an’ innocint it is. 


How beau- 
Whin ye’er little Packy has 
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been a good boy ye call him ye’er little lamb, 
an’ take him to see thim skippin’ in th’ grass. 
‘Aren’t they cunning, Packy?’ But look! Who is 
this gr-reat ruffyanly man comin’ across th’ fields? 
An’ what is that horrid blade he holds in his hands? 
Is he goin’ to play with th’ lamb? Oh, dhreadful 
sight. Take away th’ little boy, Hinnissy. Ye 
have ordhered a leg iv lamb f’r supper. 

‘Th’ things we eat or used to eat! I’ll not min- 
tion anny iv thim, but I’d like some pote to get up 
a list iv eatable names that wud sound th’ way they 
taste. It’s askin’ too much to make us be happy 
whin we’re stowin’ away articles iv food with th’ 
same titles as ourown machinery. ‘But why not ate 
something else?’ says ye. Fish? I can’t. I’ve 
hooked thim out iv th’ wather. Eggs? What is 
an egg? Don’t answer. Let us go on. Milk? 
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Oh, goodness. Viggytables, thin? Well, if it’s 
bad to take th’ life iv a cow or a pig, is it anny 
betther to cut off a tomato in th’ flower iv its 
youth or murdher a family iv baby peas in th’ 
cradle? 1 ate no more iv annything but a few 
snowballs in winter an’ a mouthful iv fresh air 
in th’ summer time. 


The Romance of Food 


**But let’s stop thinkin’ about it. It’s a good 
thing not to think long about annything—ye’ ersilf, 
ye’er food, or ye’er hereafther. Th’ story iv th’ 
nourishment we take is on’y half written in ‘Th’ 
Jungle.’ If ye followed it fr’m th’ cradle to th’ 
grave, as ye might say—fr’m th’ day Armour kicked 
it into a wheelbarrow, through varyous encounters, 





th’ people it met, with their pictures while at wurruk 
until it landed in th’ care iv th’ sthrange lady in ty 
kitchen—ye’d have a romance that wud make th’ 
butcher haul down his sign. No, sir, I’m goin’ to 
thry to fight it. If th’ millyonaire has a gredge 
again me he’ll land me somehow. If he can’t do 
me with sugar iv lead, he’ll run me down with a 
throlley-car or smash me up in-a railroad accident 
I’ll shut me eyes an’ take me chance. Come into 
th’ back room, cut me a slice iv th’ ham, an’ sing 
f’r th’ priest.”’ 

**They ought to make thim ate their own meat.” 
said Mr. Hennessy warmly. 

“I suggisted that,’’ said Mr. Dooley, “byt 
Hogan says they’d fall back on th’ Constitution, 
He says th’ Constitution f’rbids crool an’ unusy] 
punishments.”’ : 


ANARCHISTS IN AMERICA 


By BROUGHTON BRANDENBURG 


Slowly driven from European countries by police vigilance, the Anarchtstic leaders are centering in America, using the life of our 
alien quarters in the large cities to cloak their doings and agitating these aliens for the purpose of spreading the doctrines of 


Anarchy and raising funds. 
a plot to slay three sovereigns. 


HE deed of Manuel Morales, who hurled the bomb 
at the carriage of King Alfonso and Queen Vic- 
toria in their wedding procession on June 1, was 

applauded most loudly, where? In the centres of old- 
world oppression? No. In these free United States. 
Scores of open meetings, disregarded by the 
press, even unknown perhaps to the public, 
have been held in which the act of ‘‘mar- 


Austria stand ready to haul their courses before An- 
archistic and Socialistic squalls. Anarchists, Nihilists, 
Social Democrats, Terrorists, State Socialists, etc., are 
marching upon us by the tens of thousands, and for the 
purposes of this article, I declare at the outset, that in 


Operating from their new base, these enemies of government, law, and order recently formed 
This article sketches the growth, extent, and present status of Anarchy in the United States 


after years of investigation, I can hope to throw but a 
dim light. Any man, no matter how tolerant and fair- 
minded, who attempts to tell the truth as he sees it, 
will find himself the target for accusations and execra- 
tions from all quarters. On one side is a jumble of 
noble and unselfish idealists, rabid fanatics, 
professional agitators, justifiably discon- 





tyrdom’’ has been lauded by hundreds of 
unbridled orators. 

Anarchistic newspapers, some of which 
are carried as second-class matter in the 
United States mails, issuing from Boston, 
New York, Bassi, Vt., Paterson, N. J., 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and elsewhere, openly 
praised the attempted regicide, and yet the 
great American public goes carelessly on, 
unheeding a growing condition that brings 
us to shame in the eyes of the other great 
nations of the world. They call us a negli- 
gent harborer of their worst enemies, and 
they tell the truth. 

‘These are a few of the things I have seen 
in the past few months with my own eyes: 
tens of thousands of men and women, largely 
alien, marching through the streets of New 
York under the red flag of social revolu- 
tion, halting before the statues of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln to listen to haranguers 
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tented proletarians, cloud-roaming econo- 
mists, and meddlesome sociologists, liberally 
sprinkled with natural-born freebooters and 
dangerous cranks, while on the other is an 
array of densely ignorant, groping repre- 
sentatives of the masses, smugly contented 
bourgeois, violently prejudiced lovers of law 
and order, official supporters of the same on 
the defensive, journalists keen on the An- 
archism that makes news, and the few who 
understandingly look on the future with 
more or less anxiety. 

To those who wish me to disassociate the 
theories of Anarchy and Socialism, I need 
but say that the agitators of both are prod- 
ding King Mob, and if the next generation 
wishes to die decently in its bed, the men 
who are sowing in this generation the seeds 
for new Reigns of Terror must be looked 
after, and I mean merger promoters as well 
as red haranguers. 

Anarchy and revolutionary Socialism of- 





preaching the world-wide overthrow of 
what those names stand for: a great mass- 
meeting in Philadelphia with speeches in 
five languages and red flags waving every- 
where; large gatherings in Paterson, where 
Czolgosz was cheered as a martyr and cer- 
tain of our living great cursed with hate and 
promised such a death as came to President McKinley; 
the letters and papers in a plot concocted by Italians 
and Hungarians in Western Pennsylvania to kill Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker of that State and Governor Pattison 
of Ohio; pictures of Brescia, Czolgosz, Lingg, Parsons, 
Molatesta, and others shown and cheered at one of the 
inflammatory performances of the Anarchistic theatre 
in Grand Street, New York. The situation is so bad 
that the Secret Service has emphasized its advice to 
President Roosevelt, members of the Cabinet, and other 
prominent public men to make no stated tours that take 
them through Paterson, N. J. 


The Making of an Anarchist 


We are importing annually by the thousands men 
of small, warped, or embittered intelligence who are 
saturated with the pernicious doctrines of Socialism 
and Anarchy, which have only become pernicious by 
being inculcated into hundreds of ‘‘half-developed 
comrades’”’ by fiery-tongued agitators and rabid pam- 
phleteers. Given a man who has been oppressed abroad 
until he is in a chronic attitude of revolt, then put the 
accepted ideal that he and his fellows have been robbed 
of the property they produced by the capitalist system 
of production, and he is inclined to take by vio- 
lence what he has been taught is his own. Any 
railroad president or head of any big plant who is 
planning to import wage-laborers from Europe’s cen- 
tres of oppression this season, as many will do, should 
stop and consider long and well. For the sake of 
profit he is surrounding his property with men who 
on occasion will become wolves of violence and take 
his property or his life away from him. The leaders 
of the packs are here in preponderating numbers, fu- 
gitives from foreign prisons, espionage, and oppres- 
sion; sheltered by our free institutions, yet eager to 
give tongue. 

Russia boils and bubbles with the ferment of Anarchy. 
Gorky, Andriew, Kropotkin, and a hundred other no- 
tables have kindled the fire. Germany, Italy, and 


DISTRIBUTION OF AMERICAN ANARCHISTS 


The dots on this outline map of the United States show the approximate geo- 
graphical location of the centres of agitating groups throughout the country 


this free Republic, so long as they stand for the de- 
struction or the establishment of any system except 
by the peaceable exertion of the will of the major- 
ity of the people, Anarchists and Socialists alike 
must be considered enemies of society—criminals. 
The whole situation is a dreadful muddle upon which, 





LOUISE MICHEL 


First sister of the Red Sorority and wunti! her recent 
death the most powerful and influential woman Anarchist 





fer toshonest but slow-witted iabor a plausi- 
ble, urgent reason for murder, robbery, 
immorality, and civil disruption. ‘The mil- 
lions before whom we are helpless listen 
with growing interest. 

The whole progemiaon resolves itself into 
a question of the effect of a radical revo- 
lutionary doctrine on a given set of individuals, who in 
turn are able to incite to dangerous acts masses of peo- 
ple who are not mentally capable of comprehending 
involved doctrines. The principles of Anarchy ap- 
pealed to Tolstoy as beautiful ideals, to Tucker of Boston 
as an exercising ground for his superabundant mental 
energy, to Captain Michael J. Schaack as a hydia- 
headed monster, to Czolgosz as a pedestal on which to 
strike a dramatic attitude, to Lingg as the moral ex- 
cuse for wholesale slaughtering by dynamite, to Johann 
Most as a theme for fiery polemic, to Bismarck as 
a roseate ideal as chimerical as the millennium, and 
withal fallacious as being a form for human society that 
did not take into consideration the competitive charac- 
teristics of human nature. To millions they are neb- 
ulous permissions to take what they have been taught 
is theirs, though in the possession of others, and if 
necessary or convenient to kill the possessors if they 
protest. 


The Philosophy of Anarchy 


To the Anarchist who would deny this, I would quote 
the most philosophic of all the Anarchists, Prince Peter 
Kropotkin: ‘‘Mankind can not free itself through acts 
of Congress or party legislation, but through /ocal 
action; peaceful, if peaceful it can be; insurrectional 
if the nation can not break otherwise the privileges and 
the monopolies bequeathed to it by its fathers.”’ 

Also to the Socialist who would enter a disclaimer I 
would quote from Karl Marx in ‘‘Capital,”’ the book 
that is selling in seven languages more rapidly in this 
country to-day than any other economic work: ‘‘Force 
is the midwife of every old society pregnant with a new 
one. It is in itself an economic power.’’ a 

Consider the statements of present-day Socialistic 
leaders of widely different types for further proof: 


Jack London—Far be it from me to deny that Socialism 1s 
amenace. ... It is distinctly revolutionary.”’ 

Eugene V. Debs—*The Socialist party is a party of revo 
lution, not of reform.”’ 
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MAXIM GORKY 


The most prominent literary exponent of the doctrine of Social 
Revolution. He is now in this country organizing and agitating 


Abraham Cahan—‘The lever is revolution, and the mo- 
mentum of the awakened masses will crush thousands by 
the day.”’ 

It is this dissemination of ideas, this incitation to 
attitudes toward the rights of others, which is danger- 
ous in this country to-day. Our worthy philosophic 
Anarchists are not dangerous except as they lend the 
moral influence of their names and the assistance of 
their pens. Equipped with their writings, agitators 
who are rarely inspired by any worthy motives unless 
they are fanatics, and too often are agitators as a means 
of livelihood and to gratify personal vanity, churn up 
discontent among the laboring classes. When times 
are most prosperous the agitator may even be forced 
to go to work himself, but when trouble appears then 
is his day. 


Increase of Socialism 


This last election saw an astonishingly large Socialist 
vote in the United States, a sum total of 426,376. In 
1896 it was 36,274, in 1900, 127,553, an increase in eight 
years from 0.2 per cent of the popular vote to 3.1 per 
cent. If the returns by States be taken and spread out 
over the country, compared with the number and conse- 
quence of the serious labor disturbances for the four 
years past, any reasonable person will see the relation. 

But it is not given so plain as the more definite par- 
alleling of the labor disturbances with the distribu- 
tion of the Anarchists in the country. There are 
about 27,000 Anarchists in the United States, and 
there is an increase of about 3,000 or 4,000 per year 
by immigration. 

Yet another evidence, by a different route of proof, 
of the pernicious effect of Anarchy and Socialism, is to 
be obtained by summarizing the events of big strikes. 
In the big anthracite coal strike it was repeatedly 
shown that ignorant, brutal miners were incited by 
Socialists and Anarchists to commit outrages; in the 
tailors’ strike in New York one out of every two men 
was either a Socialist or an Anarchist; in Chicago the 
teamsters’ strike threatened at times to assume the 
gravity of the McCormick strike which culminated in 
the Haymarket tragedy by reason of the fomenting 
done by Socialists and Anarchists; not even the An- 
archists and the Socialists deny the part they played in 
the terrible happenings in Colorado, in fact they pride 
themselves that some steps toward the Social Revolu- 
tion were made, inspiring General Bell to say that if 
ever there is a revolution it will start in Cripple Creek. 

The question, what to do with the propagandists, 
which is puzzling the heads of the wisest statesmen 
in Europe, is not to be answered in this day and 
time in America. I can but humbly do my best to 
call attention to the danger and set forth the im- 
portant part that our immigration is playing in the 
ore scheme, for not only are we importing the 

omenters, but we are importing the prepared, discon- 
tented, revolt-imbued masses of wage-laborers who fur- 
nish the basic strata of the fomented society-to-be. 


Delegates to America 


In Russia the Anarchistic movement has been almost 
swallowed up in the revolutionary agitation. There 
have been many delegates from the central committee 
recently in the United States. They include Dr. C. 
H. Shilovsky and Madame Katharina Breskovskaya, 

axim Gorky, Norodny, etc. Madame Breskovskaya 
was one of the original followers of Michael Bakounine, 
an Anarchist of the most violent type. She has spent 
twenty-two years of her life in prison. Dr. Shilovsky 
1S a man of great mental attainments, and reasons 
on something of the same lines as Bernstein, who is 
altering Karl Marx’s philosophy to suit new conditions 
i transportation, immigration, and machine produc- 
tion. Abe Cahan, editor of the Jewish Socialist paper 

Forward,” which is making great headway among 

ew York Jews, is what might be called a professional 
agitator, and when he differed with Shilovsky and was 
ready to deliver a speech on ‘‘ Marxism,’’ he was able to 
pack his audience-room to the doors on the night of Jan- 
uary 4, last year, and where was his hall? The Audi- 
torilum of the Educational Alliance at 197 East Broad- 
Way, the purpose of which charitable institution is to 
fit Jews and others for American citizenship. Abe 
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Izaak, not a Jew, but a Mennonite by birth, the editor 
of the Anarchistic paper, ‘‘The Free Society,” one of 
the ablest and most liberal Anarchists in the country, 
was driven from Russia into Germany and then to the 
United States, and he says that the present upheaval 
in Russia has driven multitudes of Russian Anarchists 
over the borders into various European States, whence 
they come to America, because they find that only here 
and in England the wonderful Russian ‘‘Third Sec- 
tion,’’ the perfect system of police espionage, can do 
them noharm. Westand asa refuge for the Anarchists 
and Socialists of Russia. Gorky, Andriew, Tolstoy, 
and others by books and plays have a hold on their 
furtive readers no words can describe. 


In Germany and Austria 


Portland, Oregon, is becoming one of the worst 
centres of Anarchy of Russian origin, producing a plot 
to kill the President late in May of this year. 

In Germany the encouragement of the Social Demo- 
crats by the Government in Bismarck’s time has not 
served to placate the enemies of the State, and now the 
enforcement of the laws against Anarchists is grow- 
ing more and more strict, with the result that the secret 
propaganda is spreading rapidly, aided greatly by the 
German groups of Anarchists in England and the 
United States. 

In Austria much the same condition prevails, but in 
Hungary such great numbers of the agitators have 
been forced to come to the United States, and immi- 
gration is improving the social conditions to such an 
extent, that Anarchy is not making much progress. In 
Italy the noted leaders are nearly all in prison, for the 
Italian police have been catching them up all over 
northern and central Italy, and the friends of Anarchy 
are behind ‘‘Avanti’’ and the other great Socialist 





LEONID ANDRIEW 


His intense, emotional writings and speeches are eagerly 
sought in many languages by Anarchists in America 


A MEMORIAL 
CHICAGO MARTYRS: 


Aug: Spies, Albert Parsons, 3 
Louis Lingg, George Enge! and Adolf Fischer, 
BAKES PLACE : 
Thursday, Nov. 10,'04 in Grand American Hall, 72s 
Luey E. Parsons the wife of Albert Parsons’, Emma Goldman, 
James F. Morton, Jr., and Henry Kelly will be the speakers. 
The Singing Society ‘“FREIHEIT( will sirg sppropriate songs 
Admission, 10 Cents 
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CARD TO AN ANARCHISTIC MASS-MEETING 


This card, in several languages, was widely distributed and assembled 
a fiery crowd, yet New York in general was not aware of the event 








PRINCE PETER KROPOTKIN 


Now a refugee from Russia, living near London and direct- 
ing the Anarchistic propaganda in England and America 
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FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE 


A leader in thought and analysis, who has made Anarchists of more 
German-Americans and Austro-Americans than any other agency 


organs, waging a relentless war on the Ministry and the 
Church. All of the known enemies of the State have 
either got into prison, are under surveillance, or have 
emigrated to the United States or Argentina. Argen- 
tina has thirty thousand Anarchists, supporting ten 
periodicals and quite a number of public schools. _Ital- 
ians and Germans have transplanted the tree. 

In New York, weekly receptions are given to 
newly arrived Italian Anarchists, and the playhouse 
on Grand Street gives Chiesa’s ‘‘La Vispa Teresa,”’ 
Sori’s ‘‘The First of May,’’ and Caminita’s ‘‘L’loba 
Cammino’’ to crowded houses—the only Anarchistic 
theatre in the world. 


The Iron Hand in Spain 


In Spain repressive measures, including torture, ab- 
solute cessation of free meetings, free speech, or even 
conversation, with numerous cases of exemplary punish- 
ments inflicted on the families of Anarchists, as well as 
on the Anarchists, have resulted in the increase of 
the membership of the groups to one hundred thousand 
and the regular maintenance of fourteen secret peri- 
odicals. Barcelona is the centre of distribution of 
these, which are printed outside of Spain. The fruit 
has been nine bomb-throwings in one year, continuous 
strikes, a horrible deed last September 2, during the 
Marine Parade, killing and wounding sixty, and the 
late attempt to kill the King and Queen. 

In Cuba, Mexico, and other Spanish-speaking neigh- 
bors, I have found all this literature being rapidly sold 
upon the streets, and met some dozens of men who 
have escaped from the prisons of France, Italy, or 
Spain, or have fled from arrest. In Havana, Mexico 
City, and Kingston are many organized Anarchist 
groups. 

In England is the centralization of the executive 
forces of Anarchy in the world. In and about London 
are gathered more of the great leaders, including Prince 
Peter Kropotkin, living at Bromley, Kent. Louise 
Michel, one of the greatest of the leaders of the social 
revolutionary movement, died near London a few 
months since. Turner, the Anarchist, who came here 
from London for the work of the International Society, 
and, by reason of his being so well known, was nabbed 
by the immigration authorities and deported under the 
law passed after the death of President McKinley pre- 
venting Anarchists entering the United States, is but 
one of a host of workers who operate from London. I 
am informed by men who know intimately the move- 
ment of the London workers, that since Turner’s de- 
portation more than a thousand Anarchists from 
London have entered the United States for the spread- 
ing of the propaganda here, and have avoided arrest 
and deportation by not having a committee with a red 
flag come down to receive them at the dock. 

From the foregoing paragraphs some conception may 
be obtained of the status of Anarchy and dangerous 
Socialism abroad, and of the meaning of the whole to 
us in the importation feature, all of which leads the 
way to the consideration of the status of Anarchy in the 
United States. 


Anarchy is Polyglot 


Here Anarchy has encountered two great difficulties 
in effecting a solidarity within itself. I have listened 
to Anarchistic speeches in at least ten different lan- 
guages, and they are delivered in more. All large 
meetings have speeches in several languages, which is 
highly indicative of the foreign nature of Anarchy. 
Thus diverse races and tongues within the same com- 
munity is the greater difficulty, and the lesser is the 
prosperous condition of the workingman in America. 
Both Anarchists and Socialists belittle it and endeavor 
to incite discontent, but it is an obstacle. When dark 
days come the propaganda will spread like fire, for thou- 
sands of agitators are now being trained in the groups 
for their work. The diversity of language also impedes 
the spread of literature and tends to factional disputes. 

Previous to the Haymarket tragedy, the seeds of 
Anarchy and dissent had been deeply planted among 
the masses of Germans, Jews, Poles, Bohemians, and 
others in Chicago. The crushing blows dealt by the 
law thereafter had but two notable effects, the turning 

(Continued on page 26) 
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No pioneers were met with a sterner resistance than those who entered the desert lands of the warlike Yakima. 
to-day is all but gone. 


AILROADS try to 
run their passenger 
trains over the most 

uninteresting country 

at night. But ‘‘The 

Great American Des- 

ert’’ is too vast a ter- 

ritory for even the 
fastest continental 
flyer to compass in one 
span of darkness. On 

a recent trip from 

Puget Sound to the 

Twin Cities I found 

my Pullman section 

opposite that occupied 
by a good old Minne- 
sota farmer and his 
lifemate. Their con- 
versation revealed the 
‘fact that the old Min- 
nesota farm had done 
well by them, and be- 
fore retiring to the 





comfort of the old’ 


bomestead’s sunset 
porch they were tak- 
ing the one great treat 
which had for years 
been their chiefest an- 
ticipation. They were out seeing the great good coun- 
try for whose welfare and protection she had reared 
three stalwart sons and he had read his country paper 
and cast his partizan ballot with unfailing regularity. 
We were riding through the great barren stretch of 
Eastern Montana—grassless, treeless, mountainless— 
as barren and dull as a map of the moon. Neither 
had spoken for perhaps a hundred miles. Both had 
whiffed at the dust that worked through the well-fitted 
window-sill, and both had studied the time-tables look- 
ing down into the sunset hours when the great iron 
horse might bring them somewhere, where there was 
something to see. At last the old lady remarked: 
‘““This seein’ nothin’ is just gettin’ sickenin’.’’ 

‘‘Well, it is kind o’,”’ the old man replied. ‘‘But,”’ 
he added reflectively, holding his chin as he would if 
figuring on the merits of a new corn sheller at the 
Pipestone County Fair, ‘‘I’m thinkin,’ after what I see 
out there in the Yakima country, the time’ll come when 
they’ll find they ain’t a bad spot in the hull United 
States.”’ 


Gathering Hops 


The Terror Land is Gone 


The Pipestone County patriot was right. His opti- 
mistic compatriot from Arkansas stood in the horticul- 
tural halls of the St. Louis Fair two years ago, observing 
a table of apples over which swung a board sign bearing 
the inscription ‘‘Idaho.’’ The attendant described how 
those apples, ‘‘the best apples in the world,’’ had grown 
on ‘*The Great American Desert’’; how the floodgates 
on the river banks had been opened and ‘‘the wilderness 
were paradise enow.’’ The Arkansas traveler replied 
with a short Pulaski laugh, saying: ‘‘I just kim from 
the Washin’ton tables, and that’s what they says about 
them Yakima apples. I reckon there ain’t goin’ to be 
no ‘Great American Desert’ pretty soon.’’ And the 
Arkansas traveler was right. ‘‘The Great American 
Desert’’ is going. 

The State of Washington, like Gaul and Kansas, is 
divided into three parts. Through the great central 
valley where the broad Columbia pursues its seaward 
way rests that part of ‘‘The Great American Desert”’ 
where roamed the Yakima. 

In all ages the desert has been the terror land to 
man. It has repulsed his every sense. It has given 
battle to his progress, and it was the uncompromising 


foe that opposed the development of the Pacific west. 
Like a great Sphinx, it holds secure to-day the mystery 
of many a lost American pioneer. But the frontiers- 
men who went to build an empire around the wonderful 
Puget sea found that the desert was not their only 
dread. ‘They had the savage Yakima to meet. 

The North American Indians, asa primal and uncon- 
taminated race, had a high sense of honor for warring 
people. But the Yakima belied his race. Like the 
Patagonian, he was a giant, two heads higher than any 
neighboring tribe. His shoulders were broad, his 
chest large, his head blocklike, and his forehead flat. 
He was created to fight. A treaty to him signified an 
instrument to break and give cause for battle. Though 
they called themselves the ‘‘People of the Narrows,’’ 
they possessed a love for conquest as great as the 
Romans of old. They made pilgrimages over the Cas- 
cades to the west and the Rockies to the east, and gave 
battle to the tribes they met. They preferred to hunt 
the buffalo in a land that was not theirs, and that teepee 
was most prized which was covered with pilfered skins. 

The good old Jesuit fathers, who have so ably pio- 
neered the long-lost corners of the earth, were the first 
to conciliate this giant hostile savage of the desert. 
They took the mighty red man to the low lands, spread 
seeds over the ground and turned the river’s waters 
over the hard-baked earth. Then the Yakima saw rare 
fruits, wonderful flowers and large roots grow amid 
the century’s dust and dry brush; and the Yakima be- 
came the Jesuits’ friend, adopted their faith, developed a 
pride in the wonderful desert over which he and his 








This Indian tribe 


The alkali waste it occupied is now a paradise of fruits and flowers with countless prosperous and happy homes 


fathers had roamed, and resented with all his might the 
onrush of the white man, who obeyed the nineteenth 
century’s slogan,‘‘ Westward the course of empire takes 
its way.”’ 

But the Yakimas were few and the white men many. 
Subdued by the unremitting argument of shot and 
shell, the chiefs in 1855 made a treaty with the Govern- 
ment to retire within the limits of a reservation. Some, 
however, with characteristic love of freedom, refused 
to recognize the treaty. Three times it was broken in 
open war, and old settlers tell of trials and conflicts 
that parallel the worst occurrences of the awful Sioux 
outbreaks in Minnesota and Dakota thirty years ago. 

To-day the conflict is over. The mighty Yakima is 
all but gone. Stately court-houses, imposing schools, 
and splendid churches stand where once he pitched his 
teepee and danced to please his God of War. Great and 
wonderful gardens, measured by the mile rather than 
the chain, now dot the desert over which he roamed 
and proudly called his own. 


Room for Every American in America 


Now that we have put the Yakima away, what have 
we gained? We have gained a territory, in the heart 
of the great State of Washington, as large as Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut combined, and capable ulti- 
mately of supporting in prosperity a population as great 
as that which these two States claim is theirs to-day. 
We have demonstrated that there is room for four mil- 
lions of happy people in the land which the war-loving 




















Five acres in apple trees will support a prosperous Yakima home 
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Yakima was so reluctant to leave. We have found 
that rain is a hindrance rather than a help to the 
highest fruit and vegetable culture. We have found 
that there 1s still room for every American to live on 
American soil, and we may yet show New England how 
she may reclaim her deserted farms and increase her 
old home days from one to fifty-two weeks in the year. 

In the army of argonauts who sought the rainbow’s 
western pedestal in the romantic forties, there was 
hardly a man who dreamed that the Golden West would 
ever yield aught but the nuggets washed from the 
Sierra sands, and quartz torn by the pick from the 
reluctant fissures of the rocks. Those who dreamed 
beyond the gilded spoil saw little more than the trap- 
pers’ pelts. Even the wools and hides of wandering 
herds on plateau pastures escaped their optimistic 
dreams. The desert was a hapless, hot, dry expanse, 
where men were sometimes entrapped by the parched 
thirst that drove them into the maniac’s laugh as they 
stared at the distant mirage which mocked their grim 
agonies, and, under the merciless sun, gave their secret 
to the sands to keep. 

Only the mad passion for gold could ever have induced 
men to cross it. It was through the quest for gold that 
California’s paradise was found. It was gold that lured 
men into the wonderful Wil- 
lamette Valley of Oregon. 
It was gold in the Yablonoi 
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or a hundred miles. And there they work the miracle 
which is being told around the world. 

The largest canal in the Northwest, and one of the 
largest on the continent, is the Sunnyside, which has 
its intake on the Yakima River, eight miles below the 
city of North Yakima. This ditch, which has a capacity 
of seven hundred and fifty cubic feet of water per sec- 
ond, has already converted sixty thousand acres of desert 
into green meadows, golden orchards, and flowering gar- 
dens. In the midst of this transformation have grown 
up the thriving little cities of Zillah and Sunnyside 


Where Acres Mean People 


The Selah Valley, the Moxee, and the Congdon 
ditches jointly have reclaimed nearly twenty thousand 
acres, and the Government engineers are now at work 
on the Tietan and Cowiche arteries, which will reclaim 
fifty thousand more. All this suggests the extensive 
ditch enterprises at such other reclaimed centres as 
Ritzville, Kennewick, Prosser, Toppenish, Ellensburg, 
Wenatchee, and Chelan. Yet with all this, not five per 
cent of the irrigable land of the Yakima Valley has re- 
ceived its virgin bath. Surely the picket line of 
America’s expansion is along the irrigating ditch. 
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shipped as far as Russia to the east and China to the 
west. Orchards have changed hands at what were 
considered high prices and yet yielded the purchase 
price out of the first year’s crop. Instances are not 
uncommon which show a five-year peach tree produc- 
ing five hundred to six hundred pounds of fruit, 
every piece of which will bring the highest market 
price. A ten-year-old apple tree that will not produce 
from twenty to thirty-five bushels of flawless fruit a 
year is considered a failure and rooted up to give way 
to a sprout of a better sort. The peaches grow with 
the size and color of the California fruit and with the 
flavor of the Michigan and Delaware product. It is 
the boast of the Yakima Valley growers that their 
fruit is thoroughly Western in appearance and deli- 
ciously Eastern in taste. 

While fruits and particularly apples make up the 
largest bulk of the Yakima Valley crop, diversified 
agriculture is as possible on the arid disintegrated 
basaltic deposits of Washington as it is in the Mohawk 
Valley or on the rolling prairies of Iowa. ‘‘Despise 
not the day of small things,’’ for celery, rhubarb, 
asparagus, and potatoes are as profitable as prunes or 
peaches, while hops will earn more than even alfalfa, 
which has raised many a mortgage in Kansas and Ne- 
braska. Blackberries are as 
profitable as Spitzenburgs or 
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the Pacific Seas. It is gold 
that is drawing the coast line 
populace into Australia’s 
heart. Itis gold that is open- 
ing the gates to Tibet, and 
it was gold that brought the 
white man on to the plains 
where roamed the Yakima. 


A Country to Endure 


Here he found the parched 
and naked plains lying in 
desolation under a cloudless 
sky, but flanked on every side 
by snow-capped mountains, 
and furrowed by broad flood- 
waters that ran madly, waste- 
fully on to the sea. Here the 
Maker of the universe had 
left His work incomplete that 
man might exercise his in- 
genuity. The problem that 
centuries ago had confronted 
the people of Asia Minor, 
Syria, Africa, and China was 
here. It was nothing new. 
The old adage, ‘‘What man 
has done man may do,”’’ defies 
the historians’ talk of ‘‘Lost 
Arts.’’ ‘‘Spread these wast- 








Winesaps, and strawberries 
are just as sure to make a 
United States Senator in 
Washington as copper did in 
Montana. Moreover, there 
are the products of eggs and 
honey. 


A Self-Sufficient Place 


Orchards do best on well- 
raked ground. With two 
dozen eggs selling for as 
much as a bushel of wheat, 
why should not the farmer 
allow his hens to do the 
raking? And while bees are 
the surest and safest pollen- 
izers for the trees and a ten- 
acre orchard, well ‘‘beed,’’ 
will yield about a ton of the 
Biblical synonym of plenty 
and luxury, which markets 
for twenty cents a pound, 
the bee business is worth 
while. Two million dollars’ 
worth of these eggs, as well 
as half as much of honey, 
were disposed of in Seattle 
markets alone last year. 
Did the savage Yakima but 
dream a meagre part of this, 
why should he not have loved 








ing waters on the land,’’ was 
the pioneer’s talk and task. 
It was done, and for twenty 
years the Yakima Valley, 
without a Government subsidy, without a ‘‘Reclama- 
tion Act’’ ditch, has been proving that the desert is 
worth more than all the argonauts’ pots of gold. 

The Yakima Valley stands preeminent in the arid 
West for the plenitude of its water supply. The West- 
ern watershed of the Rockies and the Eastern shed of 
the Cascades, and even the Canadian snows on the Sel- 
kirk, swell the tributaries of the Yakima and Columbia 
rivers, The mountain ranges are perpetually white, 
and as the summer months make the melting season, 
the greatest water supply comes when the greatest 
amount of water is needed. The great white peaks of 
Baker, Adams, Tacoma, and St. Helens voice to every 
stranger the challenge of the Capitol’s white dome at 
Washington, ‘This Country Shall Endure.”’ 

The big man in every Yakima Valley city is the 
president of the Ditch. There are many big men in 
that country, for there are many ditches. No railroad 
was ever laid out with clearer engineering precision 
than that which circles the Yakima Valley ditches 
around naked bluffs, binds them like clinging serpents 
to perpendicular walls, tunnels them through rocky 

ills, siphons them under highways, and spreads their 
burden out over the brick-like earth after a flow of fifty 


Lake Chelan, on the north of the Yakima desert, is forty miles long and the deepest in the United States 


Acres in Yakima mean people. Where sixty thou- 
sand acres in Wisconsin would represent not more than 
five hundred farms, hence as many families, it would 
mean in Washington seven thousand five hundred 
families, or a population per square mile fifteen times 
as dense. The average Yakima fruit farm of five to 
ten acres will yield a larger profit than a hundred-and- 
sixty-acre farm in any Mississippi State. A net profit 
of three hundred dollars an acre per year is a disap- 
pointment to a Yakima grower. Four hundred dollars 
is so sure an earning that banks will loan on that ex- 
pectation. Six and seven hundred dollars per acre are 
not uncommon returns for an apple crop. When ten 
acres of a desert will yield a net annual profit of five 
thousand dollars, it may not be counted a worthless 
piece of land. 


The Apples That Roll Around the World 


Irrigation is no longer an experiment in the Yakima 
country. It is a fact. The apples from there are so 
perfect in size, color, and flavor that they have made 
the name ‘‘Niagara’’ a forgotten term in the apple 
mart. Their reputation is world-wide and they are 


his desert home? 

California boasts that she 
is sufficient unto herself, 
Washington retaliates with: 
‘“‘Fence. us in and we can 
forget that California is on the map.’* To-day the 
central part of that State, where roamed the Yakima, 
can almost boast as much. Every necessary food and 
almost every luxury is there for the getting. Even 
minerals and lumber are found in abundance in the 
mountains that edge her in. 

President Roosevel: recently said: ‘‘I have never 
seen two such cities anywhere as Spokane and Seattle. 
If my eldest boy was large enough to be choosing a 
place, I would advise him to locate in one or the other 
of those cities, and it is a shake-up between them.” 
Midway between these two cities lies the picturesque 
town of Wenatchee. It stands in the midst of orchards 
and vineyards. It is the home of the big red apple, 
‘‘where dollars grow on trees.’’ All that is true of 
Spokane and Seattle in an industrial and commercial 
sense is equally true of Wenatchee in an agricultural 
and horticultural sense. 

It must be admitted, however, that while nature 
modeled Washington after the plans furnished by the 
Goddess of Plenty, her barren central valley even when 
reclaimed is wholly wanting in the satisfying charm that 
makes Vermont, New Hampshire, and the Allegheny 
foot-hills a paradise to live in, even if they can not grow 























The Yakima pioneers build their dams in crude but efficient ways A prosperous town in a land that was formerly an arid waste 
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a prune. But Wenatchee escapes the dull landscapes 
that encircle most Yakima towns. Situated on the 
banks of the Columbia, which is navigable all seasons 
of the year, this little city has intercourse with the 
wonderful Lake Chelan, which for beauty and grandeur 
has no equal in any Eastern State. This deepest inland 
water in all Uncle Sam’s broad domain is the heart of 
a miniature Switzerland, which is destined to become 
one of the show-places of America. And this is no idle 
praise, for there are many very great show-places in 
the West. 

Every oasis on the great American desert from 
Yakima to Yuma raises ‘‘the finest fruits, cereals, and 
vegetables, and enjoys the finest climate and the most 
even temperature in the United States.’’ And this is 
tie first claim of every village and farm from the 
“‘Lovely Vale of Cashmere’’in the Wenatchee Valley 
to the ‘‘Horse Haven’’ of Prosser, and the river junc- 
tion at Kennewick and Pasco. 


{solation of the Country Gone 


Lewis and Clark a century ago predicted that there 
would some day bea city at the junction of the Snake 
and Columbia Rivers. There are two cities there now. 
These two will some day be one and then ‘Spokane 
will have arace. Of this, R. Lewis Rutter, the Secre- 
tary of the Spokane and Eastern Trust Company, 
recently said: ‘‘I have always felt that at or near the 
junction of the Snake and Columbia Rivers would de- 
velop the largest city of the inland empire, and I say 
this with all due respect to my home city of Spokane.”’ 
As President Roosevelt said: ‘‘I have noticed your 
green fields and pretty homes; your development has 
only commenced, and your future is assured.’’ This 
point is to horticulture and agriculture of the North 
Coast Empire what Pittsburg was to the Allegheny 
iron mines forty years ago. North of Wenatchee lies 
the Big Bend country, where wheat is so abundant one 
may travel the whole day without the sight of a single 
— of barren soil. Long processions of binders and 

eaders in the dry, bright days of the harvest cut and 
sack the abundant yield that the mighty Oregon must 
bear down to the sea. To the west the Snake River 
skirts the Wallawalla land, where wheat has had its 
test for over thirty years. To the east, along the 
Yakima River, the fruits are gathered. Washington 
is first among the States in hardy fruits, and the Gov- 
ernment reports her average wheat yield likewise in 
the lead. That this great output of the reclaimed 
desert may have an unobstructed watercourse, the 
United States Government is to construct a lock, at the 
cost of four and a half million dollars, which will link 
Kennewick with the open sea. 

A country which is worth all this expenditure 
by both State and Nation, when it already has a 
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great transcontinental railroad, is certainly a coming 
country. 

Of all the Yakima Valley cities, perhaps none better 
typifies the spirit and the character of the growth of 
these apple towns than Yakima itself. With every 
farm reduced to the dimensions of from eight to ten 
acres, the city seems to extend indefinitely; in fact, 
when the irrigation development is completed it will 
neverend. For the intensive farming on this highly 
perfected soil and under the perpetual sunshine will 
support a prosperous home every quarter-mile. In this 
close contact with his fellow man the Yakima farmer 
enjoys a precious boon not shared by the masters of 
many acres in the Middle West. : 

The isolation of the country is gone. The farmer in 
the Yakima land becomes a metropolitan master of the 
soil. A thousand cooperations are open to him which 
before had been the city’s greatest charm. Church 
and club life, fire protection, telephone, and even the 
trolley are the experiences and contemplations in the 
Yakima lands to-day. The schools are in the people’s 
midst and not, as in Dakota, some several miles away. 
Here the rural mail delivery is but an expansion of 
the city’s service. The high schools, brought within 
‘“‘tolling’’ distance of every pupil are, provided with a 
corps of most efficient teachers—graduates from the 
foremost universities of the land—and at the head of 
the town’s main thoroughfare stands the tribute to its 
volunteer soldiers who died serving their country’s 
flag. Here, on the ditch dug by private enterprise 
without a dollar of Government subsidy, has sprung a 
constructive and expansive democracy, where arts and 
science, crafts and industries, have grown from the 
seeds of apples. 

A pioneer of 1870 who had heard the ‘‘Go West”’ 
slogan that made Horace Greeley famous wrote the 
sage of the New York ‘‘Tribune”’ a glowing story of 
all the Yakima waters would do. He concluded with: 
‘‘Why, sir, all this country needs is a little more water 
and a few good people to make it the best country in 
the world.’’ To this the conservative party candidate 
replied: ‘‘That’s all hell needs.’’ To-day the differ- 
ence between hell and Yakima is that Yakima has 
got them and so far as we know hell has not. 

The Reclamation act, with its consequent subsidized 
canal, is relieving Nevada of its greatest humiliation. 
It is making mighty States of Arizona and New Mexico. 
It is multiplying opportunity in California, Utah, Idaho, 
and Wyoming. It is putting western Oregon in com- 
petition with ‘its eastern half, and it will augment the 
work of the Yakima pioneer. 

Where, then, with opportunity never so open and 
abundant as now, are our Departments of the Interior 
and of Agriculture, and the voice of our boasted Amer- 
ican press, that a hundred thousand of our countrymen 
have accepted less desirable lands under foreign flags? 





Why should they go to Canada when they so need th 
larger privileges at home while our ‘‘ West”? is closing 
in? The Dominion Government by public and privat 
appropriation heralded their Alberta and Saskatchewan 
lands through paid advertisements in the newspapers 
of every State in the Union, and maintained elaborate 
bureaus for the free distribution of their literature in 
fifty-eight of our cities. And even more, one letter of 
inquiry from an American farmer will bring a paid 
agent of the Canadian Government to his door, While 
this proselytizing goes on, the land agents of our great 
“U.S.A.’’ emit the puerile whine that our lands are 
preempted, and the young farmers have no chance 
They turn upon the poor, depleted, vanquished Indian 
again, and in the name of Young America ask the 
President to open up another reservation that they 
may saturate themselves in graft. 


The Wealth of Yakima 


Have we no organs with which to make our own good 
fortunes known? Our country is one vast out-of-doors, 
There is more good land lying open in the United States 
than can be made fruitful to the highest point in half a 
dozen centuries. The eonian silence of the desert has 
only been broken by a whisper. The Valley of the 
Yakima will yet put toshame either the Mohawk or the 
beautiful Genesee. 

The State of Washington is larger than New York 
New Hampshire, and Vermont combined, and their 
mountain displacement is equal. Every acre that is 
left is ultimately habitable. Let the East no longer 
sneer upon the West, for in the science of the compass, 
unlike the North and South, which are positive, the 
East and West are relative. The awakening Asia may 
yet o’ershadow Europe, and the Pacific Coast rather 
than the Atlantic may become the front door of the 
nation. Then New York and not San Francisco or 
Seattle will be the outpost of the American frontier, 

The scorching rhetoric found in the reports of the 
first representatives of the Atlantic seaboard press 
who ventured to the edge of the Occidental Sea has 
passed into the history of humor. The cactus has given 
way to the magnolia and the sagebrush to the elm. 
The copperhead, the tarantula, the side-winding rat- 
tler, and the sliding lizards have gone, that the horse 
and the cow and the automobile might come. Colleges 
and court-houses have broken the teepees down. The 
worst horror of strenuous orthodox theology no longer 
describes the ancient Yakima’s home. The pioneers 
who braved the invincible Yakimas accepted the old 
prophet’s challenge to: ‘‘Make straight a highway 
. . . and the desert shall rejoice, and blossom as the 
rose.’’ And the Goddess of Liberty has seen them 
‘‘make her wilderness like Eden, and her desert like 
the Garden of the Lord.”’ 


THE SYSTEM OF HADDON-BROWN 





BEING THE REFLECTIONS OF A BURGLAR 


OCTRINAIRE was the stigma 
under which I pursued my theo- 
ries unabashed for the fuller and 
more vigorous years of my life. 
Doctrinaire I must now admit 

myself to have been. Confession of the 
secret sort that comes from unwilling con- 
viction is not good for self-esteem; and it 
is in humility and not without bitterness 
that I have the courage of my disillusion- 
ment. To say that I am entirely assured 
even now that my vision was a mistaken 
one would be to make too great a virtue 
of disappointment. Yet I have seen the 
handwriting, or at any rate the signature, 
of failure upon the wall; upon a wall so 
oddly chosen, so prone to be flattering in 
its message, that its warning to me seemed 
struck off in acute derision. Had I ever 
heeded those who fancied themselves ac- 
cepted for my friends, I should have 
escaped this shock to my pride, partly 
perhaps in escaping the pride. But mock- 
ery and argument had as little force against 
the stubborn complacency characterized 
by the one man of all the lot whom I had 
the least heart to despise, as my utter disre- 
gard of the rights of man in arriving with 
my theory so late in the world’s history. 
Richard Desmond, since gone to glory, 
was, as I always told him, a romanticist. 
He was a wild, impulsive fellow, with the lust of blood 
in a good fight, and oddly enough, the smug careless- 
ness and content of a lazy bourgeois into the bargain. 
He died with a sheriff’s posse after him, plaguing his 
foes like any Corsican bandit with one last brutal crack 
of an unavailing rifle; such an end, no doubt, as he 
would have chosen, outlawed, dangerous, vengeful, and 
not altogether beaten to the last. And yet this in- 
domitable pluck that we could recognize before ever it 
had been put to so spectacular a test arose neither from 
desperation nor from any sense of justification. He ac- 
cepted the posture of his life as he would play out a 
luckless game of poker; if he lost to the world, at least 
he never showed annoyance. To me this was always 
odd. I was nothing if not logical; or at any rate logic 
was nothing to me unless it proved me right. And if 
Desmond always held me wrong, I for my part always 
set out to demonstrate to him that he was a bigot. 
‘‘We are against the world,’’ I can hear him saying 
as we sat over our anodyne of poor whisky one stormy 


I was on my feet in an instant, ready to interrupt 


night long years ago, that stands out in my memory 
sharper than the events of yesterday. ‘‘We are against 
the world, and so we’re against ourselves. That’s 
logic, I suppose?’ He slid the bottle over the un- 
washed table and helped himself to a methodical third 
of a glass. ‘‘But at the same time I’ve killed my man 
before now, and I don’t propose to quit just yet. When 
I do, the barrel will be hot and there’ll be no children 
behind, and there’s an end.”’ 

I had it in mind to speak my doubt of his certainty 
as to the definite stop in his family line. But this was 
beside the point. 

‘‘As a pilot, then, you would have been content with 
a smash-up every time you came within sight of rocks,”’ 
said I. ‘‘Some men, I suppose, are built that way. For 
my part, I would rather be President than be wrong. 
I can not think I am wrong and go on.”’ 

‘You can’t argue from your own case. You’re a 
humbug,”’ retorted Desmond. ‘As a burglar, Haddon- 
Brown, you’re an outlandish failure.’’ 


with a row 


By DAVID LLOYD 


“‘Burglary,’’ said I, ignoring the instant 
look of pathetic resignation that came into 
his eyes, ‘‘burglary is the negation of pri- 
vate property. ‘The world is free to all 
men, if all men would but make free with 
it. I’m no preacher, and for that matter 

ou’re no congregation; but if all the trees 
in the Garden of Eden had been free, 
where would have been the fall of man? 
Call it an allegory, if you will, and confess 
you increase its force tenfold. Man must 
steal. There has never yet since the world 
began been complete honesty among men; 
in the high places, in councils of state, in 
the homes of bitter poverty that can least 
afford to be robbed, the spirit of the thief 
has cursed and snarled, or smiled and 
smiled. Yes, even in the organized body 
of the Church itself—’’ 

‘*Hold on, man,’’ cried Desmond, ‘‘leave 
the Church alone, will you? Besides,”’ he 
added with a twinkle in his restless eye, 
as in apology for such devotional fervor, 
‘‘you’re stealing your ideas.’’ 

‘‘And there,’’ I cried, going off the track 
of my eloquent argument for the moment, 
“there you have a better illustration than 
you ever heard in the pulpit.’’ 

“‘T ever heard,’’ he chuckled, ‘‘I?’’ 

‘‘There,’’ I continued, ‘‘is the triumphant 
vindication of things in common, an ideal 
that, saving your reverence’s tender sensibilities, I 
might trace to an early day of light and a teacher who 
died between two of us. I steal my ideas! Suppose 
society frowned on that. Society would clap itself into 
prison, there to remain through ages of mental, moral, 
and earthly arrest. Where would the law be? Who 
owns the jury idea? Who laid violent hands upon the 
Roman code? But ideas, you say, are immortal and 
given toall men. And life? Food, drink, sleep, land, 
riches, these are immortal, too, since the beginning 
and till the end, handed on like your ideas from gen- 
eration to generation, and given to all alike. Violate 
that decree, set up the ridiculous proposition that the 
idea of the earth’s shape belonged to Columbus and 
could only be shared by beneficiaries named in his will, 
and you’d be laughed out of Christendom. Violate 
that decree again, set up the anarchistic doctrine that 
the face of the earth can be cut into parcels for the sole 
use of eminent Tittlebats, as much their own as the 
backs of their hands, say that the needs of life were 
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iven not to the living but to the grasping, and you'll 
be honored as a respectable citizen.”’ 

“Haddon-Brown,’’ said Desmond gravely, leaning 
over the table and mouthing his heavy mustache, 
«you're a damn fool! A damn fool,’’ he roared sud- 
denly, and as if he had been hurt, ‘‘and I'll tell you 
why. You take life seriously.”’ 

Here he paused. I failed to see the drift of his 
meaning, and rather put out, for all that, by the as- 
surance of this heavy-handed fellow, I descended to a 
quibbling retort to the effect that he took life merely 
to keep in practise, a betrayal of annoyance he disre- 
garded. The look he continued to give me was so com- 
passionate that I began to think him ilJ, for he never 
showed his liquor in good health. And then, just as I 
was reflecting that tricks like this theatrical pause were 
his one refuge against my better forensic, he delivered 
himself pompously of a judgment. 

“You’re a gentleman burglar,’’ said he. 

This, I confess, snapped an oath out of me, and I 
was on my feet in an instant, ready to interrupt the 
parkeeper’s evening business with a row, and 
bring down upon us our own exile from town as 
suspicious characters, in the courteous euphuism 
of the better informed police. There are some 
words no man can swallow. 

“Sit down, my boy,’’ said Desmond, who had 
not budged. ‘‘You misunderstand, I don’t mean 
that you are one of these degenerate skates who 
have themselves written up in the Sunday pa- 
pers. You’re a good sort. But vou’re not a 
good burglar. You were never cut out for it, 
with that washed-out, studious way of yours. 
You’re crook enough to have made a good law- 
yer, or you had enough cheek for a capitalist. 
But as an outright burglar you’ve missed your 
calling. And that’s why I say you take life too 
seriously.’’ 

Desmond leaned back in his chair like any 
judge ending his charge to the jury. He had 
warmed up with this harangue and was vastly 
pleased at the momentary state of the contro- 
versy. One can’t argue with a man who can’t 
argue. 

Rif you are quite done whipping the devil 
round the stump,’’ said I, ‘‘I trust he’ll now 
find something better for you to do. As far as 
I can make it out, the case stands so: I ought 
not to worry about being in this business, be- 
cause if I had been a sensible youngster, I might 
now have been Attorney-General, but at present 
it’s rather late for me to change places with him; 
and secondly, I take life too seriously because I 
don’t hold your conviction that a pilot ought to 
lay his course for the nearest rock on the chart. 
Now, I don’t believe anything worth proving 
was ever proved in an argument yet. The one 
advantage in argument is that actual results are 
rather slow. But to-day the world is moving 
rapidly. I’m willing to bet you five thousand 
dollars that I’ll make a fool of you in ten years!”’ 

“Well,” Desmond suggested smiling, ‘but 
how am I to tell?’”’ ; 

“In ten years’ time,’’ said I, ‘‘you’ll come to 
me and say: ‘Haddon-Brown, you were right; 
burglary is justifiable and the first step in social 
reform.’ ’’ 

“Ts that your bet?’’ he asked. 

“That’s the first part of it,’’ said I. 

‘And is five thousand all I can take?’’ said he. 
“Ten years from now,’’ I continued, ‘‘on this 
impressive occasion you will take my hand and say: 
‘Old man, forgive me; we all use your system now.””’ 

“If Isay that,’’ he put in, ‘‘you will certainly have 
made a fool of me. Why, in the first place, you have 
no system.’’ 

“Call it what you please,’’ I cried, ‘‘ten years from 
now you'll be a wharf-rat when you rob a schooner's 
captain at his moorings, and a Vanderbilt when you 
roba Vanderbilt. You'll play the part.”’ ; 

“But that’s not playing the part,’’ he insisted. ‘‘If 
you're a fish in the North River you don’t get yourself 
up like a ferryboat. If you’re a fish in the Castle Gar- 
den Aquarium you don’t get yourself up like an immi- 
grant. The business of a fish is toswim. The busi- 
ness of a burglar is to rob.’’ 

“Ten years from now,”’ I thundered, ‘‘you will come 
to me and say: ‘My friend, I see I was wrong. This 
country of ours is the land of success. Nothing suc- 
ceeds but success, and no kind of success fails. I was 
Wrong when I said we couldn’t get out. The burglar 
that succeeds in secret can enjoy his success openly.’ ’”’ 

“Never!’? cried Desmond. 

“Ten years!’ I shouted. ‘‘Five thousand!” 
“Done!” said he. ‘‘I hate to take the money.”’ 

How the bet would stand now, I hardly know. . My 
system, which, as I have said, still appeals to my in- 
stinct despite the testimony of experience, seems, I 
admit, to have worked its own destruction. I have 
given up the ideal and left the field to the old dark 
lantern school to which Desmond belonged. Therein 
Thave lost the five thousand. On the other hand I am 
now living as a man of means in a flourishing Western 
town, confessedly a retired burglar at work upon his 
Memoirs, which my publishers look forward to exploit- 
ing as a human document, to use their own phrase, 
against our penal methods. For a short time after the 
decisive adventure that undid my theory of modern 
thieving, I slipped back into the romantic methods, 
and, more in chagrin than purpose, worked my way 
west by highway jobs and holding up through trains. 
+he evening I happened into the town where I have 
Since remained to find the bank in a quandary over a 
jammed safe. I voted discretion a bore, announced 
Myself as a safe-breaker of large experience, produced 
4 passable kit, freed the lock and stanched the run that 
adset in. The constable deliberated. Before he had 
Come to any conclusion I had found the real estate 
genius of the county and bought an expensive corner 
ot. I put a little fortune into the hands of the bank 
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as trustee for investment, and though I kept studiously 
out of politics, 1 have served on the school board and 
twice as police commissioner. I have been liberal to 
charities and have subscribed freely, it should be said, 
to various bodies that exist for the protection of so- 
ciety; and, in short, while I am considered rather 
eccentric and am something of a celebrity in the 
neighborhood, my fellow townsmen seem by common 
consent to make a point of according me the deference 
due to a good citizen. On this count, therefore, I have 
won the five thousand. But in any case the bet would 
seem to be off, for, as I have said already, Desmond has 
since died at bay. 

The piece of work that was fated to bring rebuke to 
my presumptuous radicalism had attracted me quite as 
much by its difficulties as by its promise of profit. And 
even after the seasoning of long practise, I confess to 
a sense of shakiness in the knees as I alighted from my 
brougham and presented myself at the door of the Sec- 
retary of State in Washington on the evening in ques- 
tion a goodly number of years past. The occasion was 





From below rose the confused murmur of small talk 


one of considerable social and diplomatic brilliancy ; the 
arriving guests were numerous, the moment rather 
bustling. I was too old a hand to risk any doubling of 
identity. If my adopted personality was not recog- 
nized at the threshold, the governmental entities of the 
world were manifold and their servants legion, and I 
reached the cloak-room in comfort, where I had the 
pleasure of affording fire to the covert and insatiable 
cigarette of a person of importance from the Embassy 
of Russia. After no great ado in that chapel of the 
dustless sleeve, I was standing just outside its door, 
folding and unfolding a pair of irreproachable gloves, 


* when fortune made haste to favor me by averting every 


listless eye, as a breeze brushes back the loose foliage 
of a tree, and I disappeared. It may be as well, I 
think, to avoid any unessential identification of the 
scene in describing the shifts by which I stepped 
securely out of public life and into the realm of the 
lawless. Suffice it to say, that, not without hazard and 
delay, I eventually gained an upper floor of the house, 
where I had reasons, over the source of which let me 
again draw the veil, for believing that a treasure of 
great price was imprudently kept by its youthful and 
recent owner. 

An abominable creaking of the last step of the back 
stairs, by which I had ascended, brought a failure of 
judgment home to me. The door was shut before my 
face. If I opened it and stepped forth to confront some 
servant, my attire would look rather resplendent for 
the menial entry I had chosen. If, on the other hand, 
I delayed to let such a chance enemy take the initiative 
and discover the representative of an independent 
sovereignty mute and anxious in the incongruous pas- 
sage, matters were worse. Should I face this risk and 
wait, what was to be my conduct toward any one prop- 
erly following my steps? I pause over this instant’s 
embarrassment, which in itself is but one of a thousand 
that ordinarily fill the hour of any intelligent burglar 
because it embodies a contradiction in my practise and 
theory, of the fundamental nature of which I became 
vaguely aware even at the moment, and was presently 
to realize beyond doubt. Reflecting that with the 
urgency of social fripperies below there was more 
likelihood of danger behind than before, and that 
though I should have contrived to mount the stair- 
case proper it was now vain to regret the blunder, 
I opened the door noiselessly but with some show of 
commotion, and lurched into action with a befuddled 
air and an alternative phrase ready on my lips, ‘‘My 
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dear Baroness!’’ or ‘‘What a destiny, Senator, what a 
destiny!’’ as the sex of the interrupter of my tipsy 
wanderings might demand. 

No one was there. Slowly along the corridor, but 
not too slowly for such a bit of fooling if surprised, I 
made my way over the heavy rugs to the shadow of a 
tall Dutch clock, that kept its methodical count where 
the stairs swung round and up to the spacious landing. 
From below rose the confused, deadened murmur 
of a sea of small talk. 

Across the way before me stood the invitation, I 
might almost say the exhortation, of an open door. In 
such pursuits as mine a man falls into a curious fatal- 
ism. By no means certain of the precise direction of 
my search, I knew that room, full of vague shadows, 
for the scene of success. After a pause in my rather 
imperfect seclusion long enough as I judged to exhaust 
any risk of my not being alone, I stepped into the light 
and crossed, cautiously now and with intense alertness, 
into the sheltering dark within. And here again I met 
delay, that the deliberate pupils of the eyes might ad- 
just themselves to the stumbling-blocks of a dis- 
ordered chamber. 

The toilet I might then have been admiring, 
had I remained the accredited representative of 
the Ultimate Region of Thule to the United 
States of America, could almost have been recon- 
structed as the shadows gradually parted and 
form came out from the void. Nostudy of the 
advertising pages of the magazines of the hour 
could afford a bachelor a more varied instruction 
in the gentle art of being feminine. Skirts and 
petticoats, I thought, overlaid every elevation 
in the room except the ample dressing table, 
whereon a multitude of silver-backed brushes 
and the odd little kit of a belle glinted helter- 
skelter in the glow that came trickling steadily 
in at the door. Apparently the young lady had 
been. hard to please this evening, and the maid’s 
conscience easy-going; the last a natural result 
of the first perhaps, but one that gave point to 
the persistent note of the pendulum outside. The 
conscience even of a maid was unreliable, and 
she might return presently to her neglected 
duties. I had come to a stand near a writing- 
desk, as I found when it began to assume a 
streak or two of light in its sleek polish. This, 
too, was in disarray; a jumble of folded sheets 
and envelopes of various sizes burying a too ex- 
pensively mounted inkstand of quite inadequate 
capacity. For a moment I stood oppressed with 
superstitious uneasiness. Everything was fall- 
ing out with the opportune accommodation of a 
dream. Here at my side before I had stirred lay 
probably a check upon my surmise. Yet, why 
not? The vulgar housebreaker would have 
stalked, lantern in hand, into this treasury of 
an undisciplined coquette and been utterly at a 
loss. I had put myself in sympathy with my 
surroundings and nothing escaped me. Anxious 
not to disarrange the papers as they lay, I picked 
out a solitary letter from a cubby-hole at the 
back and stepped warily to the door. This was 
the appointed room. The envelope bore the 
lady’s name. The hand was bold, heavy, as- 
sertive, such as became the wealthy, overbear- 
ing youngster whose lavish gift of pearls had 
set unfortunate paragraphs asquint in gazettes 
of social gossip. I turned the letter on edge; 
not that a burglar of standing would descend 
to the prying tricks of respectable characters on 
the stage, who read one another’s correspondence from 
a sense of duty, but to note whether the envelope had 
been torn open or cut. It had remained sealed! 

Here was a message, certainly tender and probably 
urgent, left like a tradesman’s bill untouched. Yet, 
be it observed, it had not been destroyed, it had not 
been returned, it had not been even flung down in the 
promiscuous little heap upon the desk. A certain dis- 
tinction had been conferred upon it in its very neglect; 
it had been thrust rudely but with design, contemptu- 
ously but unobtrusively into a solitary compartment, 
like some noble prisoner in the old Tower. Plainly I 
had not gone astray in my calculations: I had read the 
signs of this courtship aright. If the young lady of 
the pearls, who in her independent and unconventional 
spirit had felt no petty scruples over receiving the 
princely gift, was also, as I’ had gathered, fantastic 
enough to carry them about with her in her trunk with 
her portrait frames and silver-mounted brushes, then 
they were surely here inthe room. This night, when 
on all sides splendor was in order, it would be her 
caprice to plague her lover’s self-esteem by appearing 
without his rope of riches. 

On a sudden, as I stood there priding myself on the 
conduct of my work, my satisfaction had a fall. I 
heard a gentle tread upon the stairs. I had been 
playing the detective too much and was now like to 
be caught. To do the deeds of darkness I had delib- 
erately sought the treacherous light. Automatically I 
fell back into the shadow, slipping the letter into my 
pocket. But if this were the maid approaching might 
it not be better to gain cover outside, for as yet I knew 
little of any other egress from the room save the open 
windows? The tread was coming nearer. The time 
for venturing forth had passed. Still another blunder 
lay now to the credit of a supposedly infallible artist. 
From where I hugged the wall at the door-jamb the 
stairs were out of view, though I could still see the 
hanging lamp that lighted them. Presently the top 
step was reached with a weary little sigh. I recalled 
the inviting air with which this door stood open, and 
engaging the hair trigger of my heavy revolver, I fell 
to counting the footfalls. 

Once again I stood a long while still. Had this been 
merely the delay of a suspicious intruder.my patience 
would have been the longer lasting. Moreover, I should 
have heard the breathing, however guarded. Some one 
had surely ascended and crossed the hall, and now, as 
surely, no one was there. Desmond, I remember think- 
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ing, would have held the spot haunted. But Desmond, 
too, would have finished his work before this, or if that 
were impossible in the nature of the case, would never 
have undertaken so delicate a quest. If it had been 
indeed the maid, why had she put my earlier caution to 
shame by choosing the main staircase? And 
whoever it was, where had she gone? I reflected 
that I had seen no figure, so that my alarm might 
have misled my ears. Possibly I had translated 
into my own neighborhood sounds that belonged 
to the floor just below. This might account for 
the sudden ending of the tread when it passed 
some intervening corner, a doorway, for instance, 
that would cut off the sound as mine cut off the 
light. I have said that the hanging lamp outside 
was within the range of my vision. It came over 
me now that reciprocally I was in line with its 
weak intruding shafts. In this accustomed dark- 
ness the penumbra seemed luminous. Any one 
there in the room would have seen me plainly. 
And with that thought I could not for the life 
of me throw off a sense of being observed. I 
stood like a man strapped to a post, some one in 
the room below listening to the ceiling for my 
step, and some one in the room with me studying 
my face. 

Struggling against this growing nervousnéss, 
which used to trouble me in my work at times 
as a trick of blushing provokes some women, I 
resisted the inclination to seek the gaze which 
I knew was imaginary, and instead set my 
thoughts upon the lamp outside to summon my 
self-command. It was an odd affair, altogether 
too cumbrous for necessity, hung on heavy 
chains and cooped up in a shallow cylinder of 
figured brass, from which the light was let down 
through four or five conical protuberances; an 
ungainly metal tub that gave forth light below 
without itself being radiant. At first I took it 
for some unholy invention of a designer bent on 
being individual, and only useful if Providence 
in its wisdom saw fit. Then gradually the thing 
grew in dignity in my eyes and took on an air 
of the East. I have no training in the arts and 
may have gone lamentably afield here. But at 
the moment I made no doubt that Haroun al 
Raschid might once have known his way by the 
light that had so disquieted me; that under its 
gentle glow the begging hand of some turbaned 
descendant of the Prophet had closed over alms- 
money, or hired knives had slipped between the 
ribs of some superfluous brother of a Sultan. 
Here was surely an odd lantern, I thought, to 
hang in the citadel of a hated social order! a beacon of 
—— redress, an inanimate token of a fashion of 
ife where wrongs were avenged without appeal to an 
absent Heaven or the procrastinating courts of justice. 
I felt at home and welcomed. And then I noted a 
braided wire wound about one of the supporting chains. 
The hammers of Bagdad had wrought with lasting 
cleverness; but, more crafty than they, the Edisons, 
while affecting not to alter, had now taken possession. 
Prone though I am to ridicule omens, the insinuating 
manner with which this filament had eaten its way into 
the heart of my newly found emblem of ancient revolt 
struck me unpleasantly ; and a second return of distrust 
in my method brought with it a more comprehensive 
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threat than before. I was resting my eyes upon only one 
uncovered strand of a network that spread its ramifica- 
tions through all the house, one trailing finger of an 
octopus that engirdled the walls from cellar to garret. 
Few people realize, 1 fancy, the ghastly horror that 





Surprised in spite of my expectation, I came upon the casket 


to-day keeps at the elhow of the housebreaker, in the 
thought that unheralded and at any moment the night 
may be plunged, by the simple turn of a distant key, 
into the instantaneous flare of a thousand candles. But 
this reminder of an ever-present fear acted on me asa 
sudden tonic; and, brought face to face with old familiar 
risks, I fell to my work at last almost perfunctorily. I 
reconnoitered in the hall and at large throughout the 
rooms, and, finding a delicious solitude everywhere, re- 
turned to my task. It would be tedious to recount the 
search. I steppped about like a peacock on a lawn and 
never a board of the well-laid floor groaned. Drawers 
pulled open with the unctuous deliberation of molasses 
turning out of a jug, and went back with just the hesi- 


tancy perhaps of a perfect cartridge in the revolve 
barrel. I had opened the last, when, surprised in Spite 
of my expectation, I came upon the casket. I laiq the 
rope of pearls at full length upon the dressing-table 
and, ripping an inch of the lining of my coat, drew 

forth the imitation counterpart with which | 
came provided; for in work of this sort it wa 
not contemplated in my system that police abd 
jewelers the world over should be set upon their 
guard for missing treasure. The original ang 
the fraud lay side by side so exactly similar that 
the amusing thought struck me of how easily | 
might confuse the two; and I was half inclineg 
to recall that by the old proverb this was hardly 
a robbery at all, when I remembered that I wag 
about to make off with the letter also. Noy 
with all her show of indifference the young lady 
would probably have missed the letter from 
the cubby-hole with more suspicious alarm anq 
helpless rage commingled than she could haye 
shown did I leave her casket empty; and, con. 
gratulating myself on having escaped the thirq 
blunder of the evening in leaving any trace 
of my visit, I turned toward the desk, byt 
turned with a suffocating heart. The footfal] 
was no phantom of my mind. I had mistaken 
only the sex. 

The man stood there by the desk stockstil], 
To be more precise, he was rather beyond the 
desk and in a depth of darkness I had before 
hardly noted. Here was some door, overlooked 
perhaps, through which he had stolen in upon 
me. Noiseless as a cat in his approach, he had 
the quiet now of an unwavering shadow, intent 
but too cautious to be quite rigid. It occurred 
to me that his eyes were not yet accustomed 
to the gloom that enveloped me; he had heard 
me, he had tracked the little commotions of m 
exultant assurance, he had hunted me down, 
but as yet he had not seen me. ‘There remained 
a few moments respite between us. The trigger 
of my revolver, leveled at my hip, had been 
pulled home at once, and when I chose to slip 
my thumb off the reverted hammer he would 
hear the report in another world. I had really 
no choice. Desmond would have shot. But be- 
yond the fact that the great number of guests 
would hear the report in the rooms below, I 
had never killed a man except in a fair fight. 
Yet there was a stealth about this effete beast 
of prey that made my gorge rise against him. 
I began to see him more plainly. He struck 
me as rather handsome, and unquestionably 
well built, For a moment I thought of the smoker 
from the Russian embassy. Then I had a wild fancy 
of the giver of the pearls. And with that the mur- 
derous frown knit blacker, his eye sharpened, he saw 
me. He was armed. We flung our weapons up with 
one accord, and my bullet crashed into his skull: 
crashed indeed; clattered and splintered into a hun- 
dred radiating shards of vanishing light with a sound of 
slipping edges. I had shot my lady’s cheval-glass, I 
had shot my evening clothes. I had done more: I had 
shattered the faith that was in me; and I let myself 
down the stout wistaria vine at the side of the panic- 
struck house, like any desperado in a comic opera, but 
sobbing like a disappointed boy. 


THE POWER WAGON 


THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF PAPERS ON THE COMMERCIAL AUTOMOBILE 
By JAMES E. HOMANS 


¢ 


HE practical power wagon, or motor-driven utility 

vehicle, is one of the most conspicuous facts of 

present-day commerce and mechanics. Its ap- 
pearance is an event as momentous as the inauguration 
of the railroad. Its field of usefulness must increase 
constantly, as civilized activities expand. 

In England, where the steam wagon was common in 
the early decades of the nineteenth century, it repre- 
sented nearly the highest reach of mechanical skill. 
The ponderous wagons of Hancock, Gurney, Russell, 
and other pioneer automobilists, were 
propelled by the most perfect engines 
then known, and steamed by boilers 


Since Gottlieb Daimler first applied the hydrocarbon 
engine to the propulsion of a road-going vehicle, over 
twenty years ago, the history of the automobile has 
been, to an increasing extent, the history of the engine 
first made practical by him. The so-called ‘‘gasoline 
vehicle”’ is the typical power wagon of the present day, 
as it doubtless will be in the future. 

Formerly some manufacturers unwisely attempted 
to build utility vehicles on the same lines as touring 
cars. It is hardly surprising, then, that with careless 


drivers and constant overloading and overspeeding 
they failed in service and cast discredit upon the power 
wagon in general. We can understand, therefore, why 
some people still exaggerate the difficulties of power- 
wagon design, and prefer to wait for the ‘‘perfect 
motor,’’ which will probably eventuate sometime dur- 
ing the millennium, when perfection may be reason- 
ably expected. 

While wagons built for pleasure doubtless have suf- 
ficient strength to carry reasonable loads, they can not 
be expected to ‘‘stand up’”’ to long and 
hard service. Their light springs 





whose efficiency is still surprising. 
According to records, some of these 
wagons could propel loads as high as 
three tons ten miles an hour, at a cost 
within 6d. per mile for fuel coke. 
Barring the constant repairs, inevi- 
table at that stage of mechanical evo- 
lution, this is a performance still 
worthy of respect. 

Like its prototypes of sixty or eighty 
years ago, the automobile of the pres- 
ent day represents a conspicuous field 
of mechanical activity. A deep-seated 
popular interest and a constantly in- 
creasing demand have enlisted some 
of the brightest mechanical minds in 
the work of solving the many grave 
problems involved in its construction. 
Its development has furnished the 
largest share of incentive in the work 
of perfecting the internal-combustion 








will give; their high-speed engines 
will overheat, and their invalid’s 
cushions, pneumatic tires, will punc- 
ture and tear out. Briefly expressed, 
the power wagon must combine 
strength in frame, springs, and gear- 
ing. It must be driven by an engine 
that will not ‘‘lie down’’ under any 
loads. It must have better tractive 
qualities than any pleasure car; but tt 
can not have pneumatic tires. That 
all these elements are ready at hand 
for the designer is a simple matter of 
experience. ; 
The editor of CoLLIER’s, ambitious 
doubtless to justify the popular ver 
dict, ‘‘1f you find it in CoLLiER’s, you 
get it straight,’’ sent a representative 
to visit the automobile manufacturers 
and experts in several American cities, 
and report on the present state of the 
power wagon. Most interesting among 





engine, popularly known as the ‘‘gas- 
oline engine,’ and has thus given the 
world what is, weight for weight, the 
most compact and powerful prime 


A FREIGHT TRAIN ON THE HIGHWAY 


A four-wheel-driven truck, carrying capacity six tons, draws two loaded trailers. Total load fourteen 
mover ever devised. tons. Such motor trains will be common in the near future. 


A wagon can drag more than it can carry 





the things unearthed by this repre 
sentative was the information that 
several prominent builders of pleas 
ure vehicles have equipped the chas- 
sis of old touring cars with platform 
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LEA & PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL 
WORCESTERSHIRE 





PEERLESS 
SEASONING. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents New York 
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FRADE AE 
AT HALF THE COST 
OTHER REVOLVERS 
SELL FOR? 


The HOPKINS & 
ALLEN Safety-Double 
Action, Self Cocking, 
solid frame revolver is a 
dependable and well- 
made arm. It has a re- 
bounding hammer which 
is always on the safety or 
rebounding notch when 
not being fired. 














Price 


$2.50 


The hammer cannot touch or reach 
the cartridge unless the trigger is 
pulled. It can be used as a aes action 
or target revolver by pulling the hammer back 
with the finger to full cock, and then pulling 
the trigger. The frame is of solid steel beauti- 
fully nickelled with a rubber stock or handle of 
neat 
The cylinder and barrel are i out of solid drop forged steel of 
the highest known tensile strength, and the cylinder has a safety device 
to prevent it from turning or revolving backward. barrel is octagon in 


shape, ll sighted f. k espect 
revolver for pocket or home protection me page y= 5 sf ng sS po pay ; Ing. ee 


DESCRIPTION OF SIZES: 
22 and 32 calibre for Rim Fire Conides. Regular length of barrel a inches, price $2. $74 
$3 





32 and 38 Smith and Wesson Calibre 
Centre Fire. 6° _ * $3.0 
For sale by dealers. If your dealer does not handle them, we will send the model desired on receipt of price, postpaid 
Send to-day for our complete illustrated catalogue of high grade revolvers—shotguns—rifles. 
e make the most complete general line of high grade Firearms in the world. 
Dept. 14 


HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. Norwich, Conn. 









STUDEBAKER 


“The Automobile with a reputation behind it.” 


PROMPT DELIVERY 


Model G 30-35 H. P., Price $3700 
Make-and-break ignition.. Simms-Bosch low ten- 
sion magneto. Vertical motor 4 cylinders, 4 cycle. 
Three speeds forward and one reverse. Positive 
oil feed. Exhaust vents arranged to act as a per- 
fect dust protector. Weight 2400 pounds. 


Model F 28-32 H. P., Price $3000 
Jump spark ignition. Lacoste sparking coil and 
storage batteries. Vertical motor, 4 cylinders, 4 
cycle. Three speeds forward and one reverse. 
Positive oil feed. Weight 2500 pounds. 104 inch 
wheel base as in Model “*G.”’ 


Equipment: Both models furnished with head lights, side lights, rear light, horn and full kit of tools. 
The splendid service Studebaker cars are giving to their owners is your best guarantee—that and all that 
is implied by the name “Studebaker.” Cars may be seen at any repository or selling agency. 

Send for catalogue. 


Studebaker Automobile Co., South Bend, Ind. 


Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


Branch Houses 

New York Crrv, Studebaker Bros. Co. of New York, Broad- 
way and 48th St. 

CuicaGo, ILu., Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 378-388 Wabash Ave. 

San Francisco, Ca., Studebaker Bros. Co. of California, 
Market and Tenth Sts. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 13th and 
Hickory Sts. 

PortLanp, Org., Studebaker Bros. Co. Northwest, 330-336 
E. Morrison St. 

Sart Laxe City, Uran, Studebaker Bros. Co. of Utah, 157- 
159 State St. 
Denver, Coxo., Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 15th and 


@ 
Datxas, Tzx., Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., 317-319 Elm St. 





Selling Agencies 
Boston, Mass., Harry Fosdick Company, 53-55 Stanhope St. 
CINCINNATI, Ono, Hanauer Automobile Co., 115 E. 7th St. 
CLEVELAND, Onto, Central Automobile Co., "409 Erie St. 
Eris, Pa., C. R. Dench, 12th and State Ste. 
EVANSVILLE, Inv., Orr Tron Company, 110-116 Sycamore St. 
Evmrra, N. Y., x Lee Smith, Chemung Canal Trust Co. 
Joriin, Mo., N. L. Paige, Jr., 314-316, Miners Bank Bldg. 
Los ANGELES, Cat., Angelus Motor ap Co., 110-114 E. 3rd St. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. .» Titman, & Co., 317-319 N. 

road St. 
Pitrssure, Pa., Banker Bros, Co., Cor. Baum and Beatty Sts. 
Wasuixeton, D. C., National “Automobile Co., 1711-1713 
14th St., N. W. 

ALTOONA, Pa., W. H. & L. C. Wolfe, 1011 Chestnut Ave. 
LoulIsvILLE, Ky., Fitch, Miller & Co., 411 Kellar Bldg. 
ToLEpo, Onto, Kirk Bros, Auto. Co., 713-715 Jefferson Ave. 








Don’t Suffer in Hot Weather 


from tight-fitting underwear 





WEAR LOOSE FITTING 





Trade Mark, Registered U. S. Patent Office 
Coat Cut Undershirts awd Knee Length Drawers 





(Made of light, durable nainsook) 
AND BE COOL AND COMFORTABLE 





Retail price 50 cents a garment ($1.00 s suit) 
The B. V. D. red woven label which is sewed on every garment of 
B. f 





” imitation. aise rdssceiptive Book * “D” for the asking. 
ERLANGER BROBS., 70-72 Franklin St., New York 


correctness and fit. Accept no 














SUMMER READING 
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MAL TO-RICE 
FOR BREAKFAST 


The Breakfast Food 
With a Real Taste 


cooks 
MALIO: 
RICE 


Ready-to-Eat. 


MADE ONLY BY 
THE AMERICAN RICE FOOD & MFO 
MATAWAN.N.J. U.S.A 






























































GOOD ON HOT MORNINGS 


So delicious that you will 
want it for luncheon also 


Good with cool milk Better with cream 


Ask Your Grocer To-day for a Package of 





THE THROWBACK 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


The most interesting and absorbing story of Western Life published this year. 


There is not a dull page in the whole book. 


Grand Rapids Herald—A rollicking good story of 
Adventure. 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle—You will enjoy it lustily. 

Star-Independent, Harrisburg, Pa.—There is perhaps 
no better word painter of the wild and woolly west, 
the daring and reckless west, the homicidal west, 


Read what the critics say about it. 
Times-Bee, Toledo, Ohio—A rattling good story. 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago—An enjoyable story thrilling 


in incident, clever in character drawing and full of 
picturesque descriptions and the peculiar humor 


than Alfred Henry Lewis. of the plains. 


Price Fs A $1.50 


THE PRAYING SKIPPER 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


Stories of life and action which grip and hold the attention until the last 
page is turned. 

Louisville Courier-Journal — Possess a_ perfection 
of form and treatment combined with a knowledge 
of inner human nature that is only occasionally met 
with in literature. 

World To-Day, Chicago—Any man that can write 
stories which a reviewer wants to read a second 
time, is a man for whom to give thanks. 


Grand Rapids Herald—The book is well worth while 
for the stories are marked by skilful and virile por- 
trayal and uncommon scenes. 


Portland Daily Press—Delighted with the entire con- 
tents of the volume. 


Price = = $1.50 


THE LUCKY PIECE. 


By ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


A delightful summer novel with a charming love story of the Adirondacks 
for its theme. The sweetness of the story makes it the ideal book to take for 
vacation reading. 


New York Sun—An agreeable piece of work. Grand Rapids Herald—Should prove popular as a 
summer book. 

Davenport Daily Times—In this tale of the North 
Woods, he (Mr. Paine) is at his best. 


Price 4 = : $1.50 


Bridgeport Telegram—The story is one that will be 
read with pleasure. 

















CooK’s MALTO-RICE, 15 CENTS 











The BEST Known Revolver in the World 


38 & 41 CALIBRES. 


“New Army” SIX SHOTS 


Revolver is known and used all over the world. Made for use and to stand up under it. 

The “New Army” is an ideal weapon for outdoors; is medium in weight, yet takes one 

of the most powerful cartridges. @ Simple, effective and reliable at all times. Has a per- 

fect hang, balance and grip. A combination of accuracy, durability and reliability recognized by 

the United States Government when they adopted it as the Standard Revolver forthe Army & Navy 
For Over Fifty Years the Standard of the Firearms World—COLT 


Our Catalague “Revolvers” describes this and other Colt models 


COLT’S mandracturinc COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. 


LONDON OFFICE: 15a PALL MALL, LONDON, S. W. 






COLT 'S NEW ARMY 
































CAPE ANN is, 


A Chance For You 


To Make Money 


This wonderful little machine turns 
a pound of sugar into thirty five- 
cent bags of wholesome candy in 
eight minutes. Figure the profits 
for yourself. The candy sells as 
rapidly as you can hand it out. 
Made by 


The Empire 
Candy Floss Machine 


Just the thing for summer resorts, fairs, car- 
nivals, parks, picnics and every place where 
there are crowds. You can have a pleasant sum- 
mer and clear several hundred dollars. You can 
operate it anywhere and the money you take in 
is mostly clear gain. Two machines at a promi- 
nent Chicago resort cleared $1,400 per month. 


Send to-day for catalog and full particulars. 
EMPIRE CANDY FLOSS MACHINE COMPANY 
Fisher Building, Chicago, Il. 


THE POWER WAGON 


(Continued from page 22) 


= 
SWINGING COT 


for Porches, Lawns, Sl 











leeping Rooms 

















Handsome, Cool, Comfortable 


Get our booklet, ““The Comfort of the 20th Century.” 
IT’S FREE. 
\ WM. L. STEELE, GLOUCESTER, MASS. | / 












































AN ACHIEVEMENT AND A PROPHECY 


An auto builder ships touring cars on power wagons to the New York show; traveling 
152 miles in mid-winter; time one day and a half; total saving on railroad rates $128 



















WICK’S ADJUSTABLE 
Fancy Hat Bands 


(The Band with Hooks—all rights reserved) 


Steel Fishing Rods 


for a years have main- 
tained their supremacy for 
all-around fishing, giving 

rfect satisfaction under 
all conditions. 

Their merit is known and ac- 
knowledged all over the world. No 
other rod combines strength, sensi- 
tiveness and backbone as does the 
“Bristol.” Bur Be Sure You 
Ger a “BRISTOL.” Don’t let 

e dealer work off on you some 
inferior imitation. Look for our 
trade mark “BRISTOL” on reel 


Made in over 700 fancy color combinations for 
Schools, Universities, Colleges, Clubs, Etc. 
They’re adjustable—fit any hat. You don’t have 
to buy the hat you don’t want to get the band you 
do want. They’re sold separate—can be worn over 
the regular hat band, On and off in a twinkling. 


25 AND 50 CENTS 
13¢ inch 25 cts. 136 and 2 inch 50 cts. 
If your Hatter, Clothier or Haberdasher can’t 
supply you, remit price to 
WICK NARROW FABRIC CO. 
Dept.C Philadelphia 


bodies, and use them as general utility wagons. One authority reported sucha q 
‘‘dinky cart,’’ which had been in constant use for over two years; carrying all 

kinds of loads up to two tons; traveling over all kinds of roads, from asphalt to 
cobbles, sand, and mud; making good speed, and costing about $120 monthly, 
including tire repairs and driver’s wages. In point of cost, and work accom. 
plished, it had actually outclassed by three to one the horse teams previously ta 
required for the same service. 

The performance of such vehicles in competent hands is a simple indication of 
what might be expected of specially designed power wagons in general service. e\ 
However, the general situation was well expressed to CoLLIER’Ss representative by 
Henry Ford, the well-known automobile designer, in the following words: 


Send for our d color gue, “A Lucky Strike.” 
You'll like it. Look on page 28 and read description of our com- 
bina Reel and Handle—An advance in reel making. 

The Horton Manufacturing (o., 56 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 












































































































‘**To hitch a blooded light-roadster to a laundry wagon—a track horse to a dray Y 
; —would, to my mind, constitute a no more wasteful and ridiculous excess than the It 
4 putting the delivery body on toa touring car chassis, and using it for a business 
3 2 vehicle. It will answer the purpose, doubtless—but so also might a hod-carrier 
C. VEL) TUC perform his duties in a dress suit, instead of overalls. Fl 
“The pleasure car, designed—evolved is a better word—to meet conditions of 
This truck is rapidly taking the place of horse- comfort and speed, and reduced to the last degree of lightness, compatible with 
an wees tp omer Ee ee strength sufficient to withstand indifferent country roads, is a finer piece of mech- 
Tan hase «ag ehicles, with attendant men. anism throughout than is demanded by the less exacting conditions to which the ; 
Rapid Motor Trucks do not tire or grow sick, commercial vehicle is subject—heavy loads, but moderate speeds, and with well- 
they do not “eat their heads off,” and when extra A “a 
work is given them, they can be pushed to the limit paved city streets for the most part to be traveled. : Se ; a 
of speed without dangerous consequences. Mechanically speaking, there are no insuperable difficulties involved in the — 
Price, one-ton capacity $1400 design of a serviceable power wagon. heavy-service wagon differs from one 
4 Price, 114-tons capacity 1800 designed for light and medium weights, just as a trucking cart differs | from a 
| Every car bell for hard corvies, and guaranteed runabout. The mechanism adequate for the one, therefore, is not required for 
: for one year. If you want information on economi- the other. They must be separately designed. 
4q ey Sees, we ea eee, =e The real reasons why the appearance of the power wagon has been delayed are 
i H. T. HENRY, Sales Manager quite other than mechanical. In the first place, the leading and most experienced 
q RAPID MOTOR VEHICLE CO., Pontiac, Mich. manufacturers have found the business of building pleasure vehicles so Ee 
J able, and so rapidly increasing, that other designs have been neglected. Again, 
the prospective purchaser, while cheerfully disbursing immense sums for a 
i) id bd 9? Marine pleasure automobile, seems reluctant to pay even a fair amount for a utility 
q Li e pper Enei vehicle. ‘‘If,’? he seems to argue, ‘‘one power wagon can do the work of three 
E ngine horse teams in its own class, it should cost no more than one team.”’ This is 
ee ce sooo Gentes Engine discouraging to the manufacturer, who can not afford to sell below cost. 
q Pats. akes a speedy little Launch from an ¢ pr . : ; 
ordinary Canoe or Row-boat. Thousands of young people are seriously hurt every Most conspicuous, however, among obstacles in the way of the power wagon is 
q Actual Bare s 90 4th of July. WHY risk your boy’s life,hand or eyesight? the great American ignoramus. The power wagon must not only embody the 
’ H.P Engine 249 THE GAS CANNON latest and best mechanical elements for the performance of its work, but it must 
| Engine complete with ‘i is the most wonderful toy ever invented. Abso- be completely fool-proof. More ‘‘failures’’ of the power wagon are due to incom- 
a or ny eee lutely safe. Shoots 1000 shots for one cent. 12 shots petent and untrained drivers than to all the defects of design and faults of con- 
setie Sa at ae ils Deke oan aeane © Sans et oo oer eee struction ever discovered. This should serve as a warning to the devotees of false 
f bax sooner oe a EO. ae, safety. No powder, no smell, but noise enough for economy, who are ever the first and loudest in finding fault. The irresponsible 
4 334 to 4 miles per hour as an auxiliary. See ere Aneenty Gaae pemacterdiny 4 driver will wantonly overload and overspeed his wagon and habitually neglect his 
yt ear year ene - all express prepaid. Order now—we are rushed with engine. Perhaps the millennial ‘‘perfect motor’’ may withstand his abuse; present 
SOLD UNDER 5 YEAR GUARANTEE ~ ao ee a Se ee constructions can not. __ jee pe 
ST. CLAIR MOTOR CO., Dept. 14, Detroit, Mich. WARNER MOTOR CO., Dept. 10, Flatiron Bidg., N.Y. City The question, then, is not: ‘‘Will the power wagon supplant the horse? 
Rather it is: ‘‘How long will the horse be with us?’ In virtually every branch of 
. human activity the horse is already a disappearing factor. The railroad locomo- 
E Ss FOOT EAS This signature For FREE Trial Pack- tive and the electric trolley car have long since eliminated him as an agent in long- 
ALL N aad E og eae Tare Eeaole distance transportation. The electric truck is rapidly effacing his significance for 
A Certain Relief for Tired, Hot, Aching Feet. KROL aR CORN=PAD, a local drafting. The light and medium weight gasoline wagons are already com- | 
Sold by Druggists and Shoe Stores Everywhere, 25c. ell cy Seg peting in the field of retail delivery and parcel express. Even the noble fire horse 
DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE on every box Le Roy, N. Y. : will soon be listening for his last alarm. : : 
In the great Western country, where horse-stealing was once a hanging crime, 
TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING the steam tractors are dragging the gang-plows over the virgin prairies, and sup- 
WHER I WILL MARE A FIRST-CLASS ASTM AN Before plying power for the thrashers, binders, and separators. Even in warfare the Yy 
BOOK-KEE ER: P Ane Deciding motor is in evidence, dragging long trains of baggage wagons for the commissary, W 
é at Home where to take your Business Course, write or, encased in full armor, like a knight of old, carrying a machine gun whose & 
poh Hi Disteoe aaa _ me ani lnc a to Eastman, the “best business college in savage bark stifles the tuneful churning of the engine. . 
FOBIFIONS, > EVERY WHENE TREE, Pied | | doliare to keris wereremuch timeandmey || ‘The power wagon can move faster, can carry a heavier load, and can carry it ~~ 
PLAGE YOU, TOO! 8452 Testimonials from pupils ordinary business school cannot. Secures positions for farther and longer than any horse yet created or evolved. It never grows weary. [S513 
a8. GOOUCIN, aecesaconenesne 7? oer “A . ng Si Course. ee It is ever ready. It requires no large stores of food. It is content with any shelter 
Room 222, 1215 Broadway, New York mae ag lou Se Hnabkoepsio, N. Y. It may be repaired after any accident, short of total demolition. It does not dle. 

















The power wagon resembles the horse only in its demand for unforgetting care, 
and for a skilful hand to guide it. It fills less room in a crowded street. It can 
turn in its own length. It can move backward, as well as forward. It contracts 
no diseases and occasions none. It necessitates no large and unsanitary stables 
for its shelter. It leaves the streets clean. It is less dangerous to pedestrians. 

The power wagon is, of all vehicles yet evolved, the cleanest, quickest, 
cheapest, most efficient. It is the only highway vehicle that meets the demands 
of this age of great things done quickly. It will rank among the necessities 
in the no distant future. 





Wail to hea 





EVERY BRANCH OF 


Automobile Engineering 


CONSTRUCTION—REPAIR—ROAD WORK 
thoroughly taught in the only school where a certificate 
means something. Full equipment machinery and 
Automobiles. Theory and practice by able and recog- 
nized instructors. Graduation insures a position. 

FOR CHAUFFEURS AND OWNERS 
The N. Y. School Automobile Engineers 


146 West 56th Street. Write for Booklet and Terma. 


BLUE BOOK ON PATENTS 


If you have a brook or spring within a mile | gnq list “WHAT TO INVENT,” free to any address 
of where you want running water, we can au- Patents secure poigg | y SS. 
tomatically pump it for you. Write for cata- | gpg g VASHON & CO ao F650 Wenn ton, D.C 
logue of our celebrated hydraulic ram. Raises evil 7 ” " gton, DV. U, 
water 35 feet for every foot fall. Made in 
many sizes. Pumps for 500 to 500,000 gallons 
daily. NIAGARA HYDRAULIC 
ENG. CO., 140 Nassau St., N. Y. 


High Grade Motor Boats 


ROW BOATS, SAIL BOATS, ETC. 
Send for 1906 Catalog 
RACINE BOAT COMPANY 
1610 Racine St. Racine, Wis. 


Our mail course for the Certified Public Accountant Profession 
qualifies students in 6 to 10 months for expert work. Personal in- 
struction under prominent Certified Public Accountants, by a thor- 
ough and rapid system, at moderate cost. Success by our methods is 
sure. No failures. Write and learn more about this highly paid 
and uncrowded profession. Other courses in Theory of Accounts, 
Praetieal Accounting, Auditing, © jal law, Bookkeeping 
Rusiness Practice. Send for 1906 Prospectus. Address Epw. M. 
Hyans, C. P. A., President and Gen. UNIVERSAL BUSI- 
NESS INSTITUTE, Ine.. (Dept. R) 27-29 E. 22nd St.. New York 


4 RELIABLE WATER SUPPLY 
By AUTOMATIC PUMP 
























































THE National News Weekly for 
Busy People and the Home. Clean. 
orderly, reliable, inspiring; a time 
and money-saver. On trial 13 wks, 


Pathfinder, Wash., D. C. 








Srthfincle r 


15ce; $1 yr. Samples free. 
ATENT SECURED OR FEE 
RETURNED. 
Free report as to Patentability. Ilustrated Guide 


| Book, und List. of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & CO., Washington, D. C. 


[es PATENTS that font hy 
R' 3 books for Inventors mailed on receipt of 6 cts. stamps THE POWER WAGON EXPRESS 

~S.& A.B. LACEY. Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 Rapid delivery wagons compete with horses in the local and parcel express business 
2A 













































Look for Name on Shoe 


The 
Cambridge 











Patent Kid, 
Blucher Oxford, 
Medium Round 
Straight Last, 
Common Sense 

a 7s. -3 











Why is the Zar Repeating Shotgun, Model No. 
17, the best low-priced repeating shotgun in the world? 


By making this gun with a solid frame 
anda straight grip stock a number of parts 
have been eliminated. The result is a 
stronger, simpler, cleaner gun than any 
other repeating model and a very much 
less costly one. 

The exclusively ZZgr/im solid top and 
side ejection are features of Model 17 and 
to these famous JZerv¥Z ideas are added 
the new double extractor and a two-piece 
safety recoil block—devices which repeat- 
ing shotgun users will welcome. 

The fZarfin breech block and working 
parts are cut from solid drop forgings. 
The barrel of special rolled steel is bored 


There are many 
ia Un. 


for both smokeless powder and black. 
The guaranteed JZgrvzmz pattern of 325 
pellets with 114 oz. No. 8 shot in a 30 in. 
circle at 40 yards is maintained in Model 17. 


When the ducks come rushing in among 
the decoys or the grouse roar off through 
the dead leaves you cannot be armed with 
a better, quicker, harder-hitting gun than 
the LZard/in Model 17. 

It is a first-class quail gun. For wood- 
cock, shipe, prairie chickens, sharp tail 
grouse or any other bird shooting it is un- 
surpassed. 


Its records at the traps are wonderful. 


other valuable Martin ideas included in every 
Send six cents in stamps for our handsome catalog, 
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and every week-day for the past 
half-century I have studied hard 
to manufacture the best-wearing 
and most comfortable shoes. I 
now make the 


I 
have been 
making 
shoes for 
54 years 


DAVID CUMMINGS 


Worth 


SS eo 


a, a 


@ One of a variety 
—a style for every 
taste and a fit for 
every foot. 


which explains all and contains much other valuable information. 


The Martin Vrearms Co, 17 Willow St., New Haven, Ct. 


SPLPLLDS 


Cushion SoleShoe 


and hundreds of men and wom- 
en tell me it’s by far the most 
comfortable shoe they ever wore. 
I make them in up-to-date styles 
for both men and women, and 
really believe that for style, 
comfort and durability they are 
unequaled by any other shoe. 
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You never have to “break in” a Florsheim. for a * G. lorious Tim e 99 
It gives genuine comfort from the start. : 
@ Teachers, bankers, business 


men and women—people from 


FLORSHEIM & COMPANY 


ss = SS CD 


- ct tm CD 


aos 








CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Style Book shows “‘a fit for every foot.” 
Send for it. Most styles sell for $5.00. 
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WARRANTED 


one 


‘THE IMPROVED 


Boston 


THE WORLD 


REFUSE ALL 
/ SUBSTITUTES 
// OFFERED YOU 


JRE, The Name 


every loop— 


The 
CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Lies Flat to the Leg— 
Never Slips, Tears 
nor Unfastens. 


PPP PPAR LEAA LOO 
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Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
‘ailed on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


ALWAYS EASY === 


Y 
‘AIR 
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offers big results on the inve 
now in use. This is no Gambling device, but a splendid Bowling Game 
of both sexes, B, 
American Box Ball Co., 1627 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


NONE LR PRLS LN LLL LLL LLL LPL LLL 
from an in- 


Clear Profit in 51 Days fom 2 in- 
$150.00 is the result from the operation of 
one of our Box Ball Alleys at Sullivan, Ind. 
Why not go into this business yourself. You 
may enjoy similar results; any way it 


stment. Will pay big in any town. 3000 
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amusement oat physical exercise. Patronized by the best people 
let and information free. WRITE TO-DAY. 


RAL PDS ees 4 yore 


























BRASS BAND 


< 
) 
» 
Instruments, Cornets, Trumpets, Clarionets, Vi- > 
olins, Mandolins, etc. Lyon & Healy’s “Own 
Make” Instruments are the Standard of 
America. Write for Catalogue, mailed Sree. 
Gives lowest prices on 15,000 musical articles. 
Lyon & Healy Quality is far superior to im- 
itations, Zstablished 1864. Instruments sent 
on Approval, Monthly Payments. 
LYON & HEALY, 56 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
World’s Largest Music House. Write today 
¢ 
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every walk of life are to be seen 

in Colorado on a summer's day. 

Tens of thousands of them— 

all happy. 

@ Just leave your cares behind 

and let the Colorado air and sun- 
shine, the magnificent scenery, the 


exhilarating pastimes, do their work 


of transformation. 


@ Our word for it, you'll come home a 


**Get-up, Ned” 


different being from the one that went away. 


@ There are several routes to Colorado, but ask anyone who lives there 


or has 


been there, and they'll tell you “Rock Island” is the best way. 


Onlyroad with direct lines from East to both Colorado Springs and Denver. 
@ Send for the Rock Island’s 80-page book, entitled ‘‘Under the Turquoise Sky’’— 


beautifully illustrated and printed on specially prepared paper. 


three two-cent stamps will bring it. 
@ Low rates all summer via Rock Island Lines. 


aad 


Special reduction account Elks’ 
meeting July 10 to 15. Full information upon request. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


Your name and 
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The Cummings Co. * Sosrox°" * 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write 
for illustrated spring booklet, and 
I will find a way to supply you 


Send all orders and correspondence to 
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PATENT 


PALAIS 


Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
etc., sent free. Patents secured through 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 
SoIrENTIFIC AMERICAN 
MUNN & CO., 357 Broadway, N. ¥. 
BrancuH OFFice: 625 F St., Washington, D, C. 
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Chicago Beach Hotel 


(American and European Plan) 


Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 


for Families, Tourists and Transient Guests. An ideal 
resort for rest or pleasure within ten minutes ride of city. 
Has 450 large outside rooms, 220 private baths, every 
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The Washer 


Works Itself— 


Well,—if you have enough pressure 

on it I’ll make it do all your washing 
without anv work. 

es, and I'll make it turn the Wringer, too. 

You can just throw the clothes into the tub, 
turn a tap, and our new Self-Working Washer 
will do the rest. 

Now I know this sounds too easy and too 
good to be true. But it is true, every word of it. 

Here is the proof that it is true. 

I’ll send you one of these Self-Working 
Washers, to your own house, on a month’s free 
trial. 

I'll pay the freight out of my own pocket 
and I won’t ask you a cent on deposit, nor a 
note, nor Security in any form, 

I’ll just trust any one I believe trustworthy 
with this whole machine, I'll take all the risk 
and expense of the Test myself. 

If you find our Self-Working Washer won’t 
wash clothes without your doing a thing to work 
it but turn a tap, then send it back to me at mv 
expense. —_ 


H AVE you running water in your house? 


send it back to me at my expense, 


If it won’t do the Washing in less than half the time your Washerwoman 
could do it, without the machine, then send it back to me at my expense. 

Half your Washerwoman’s time costs you about 60 cents a week. 

That is about $30.00 a year. Our Self-Working Washer will save you that 
$30.00 a year for the ten years it lasts, or $390.00 in all. 

And I’ll take my pay for it out of what it saves you, so that the Washer 


nd it won’t do all that I say, 
and save you half your washing each week, all you’ve got to do is send it back 


thus pays for itself. Remember this: If you 


to me, at my expense, before you pay a cent for it. 
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In my large mail from all sections of the country, I get letters from 
some people who say they haven’t got water pressure. 

To meet the demands of these people, I have just invented a ‘‘Gravity”’ 
Washer that doesn’t need water @*2ssure, and yet does a washing easily and 
quickly in six minutes by the clock, 

Just drop me a line today for further particulars about the Washer that 
works itself, as well as the ‘Gravity’? Washer. 

Remember, you can try either one a month at my expense, and then it 


must pay for itself. 





But, if you keep it after the month’s free 
trial—you must pay me 60 centsa week out of 
what it saves you until the machine is paid 
Is that a Y 
Could I afford to send this Self-Working Washer 
on a full month’s trial, at my own expense for freight, 
if there was any trick in this offer? 
How could I make any money out of this kind of offer if the 


alr offer? 





<p I ne Washer wouldn’t do all that I say it will? 
re) washing than Will y y Self-Worki as ? 
eeeeernmnnnr P i tr S § f 
« the Washboard, with far less Wear on the clothes, S chaee cai ane idle ieee 


Address R. F. Bieber, Treasurer, r900 Washer Co., 7053 Henry Street, 
Binghamton, N. Y., or 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 










OUTING LAUNCH 6" $250. 


Your vacation, if near a body of water, will be incomplete 
without a launch. 


OUTING BOAT CO., 13500 South Park Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


For hunting, fishing or pleasure, the 




















MULLINS STEEL BOATS Motor Boats, Row Boats, 


built of steel with air cham- 
bers in each end like a life 


: ; : 2 boat. Faster, more buoyant, 

Outing is superior to all boats of its class. Draws but 10 practically indestructible, 

to 14 ins. of water; speedy; comfortable; 18 ft. long on water don’t leak, dry out and are . 

line; reversing engine. Regular launch construction with ex- absolutely safe. They can’t Write for Catalogue 
clusive “Outing” features. We can ship immediately. Write sink. No calking, no bailing, no trouble, Every boat is guaranteed. Highly endorsed by 
for descriptive catalogue. sportsmen. The ideal boat for plexsure, summer resorts, parks, etc. 


THE W. H. MULLINS COMPANY, 119 Franklin St., Salem, Ohio 





Hunting and Fishing Boats 
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The contentment 
which only comes from 
a delightful smoke will be 
yours, if you use 


EDGEWORTH 


A _ HIGH GRADE PLUG SLICE 
WILL NOT BITE THE TONGUE 


Satisfaction guaranteed to the extent of money 
r to any dissatisfied customer 
At dealers in high-grade goods in every section 
of this country. If your dealer does not fur- 
nish you, we will send it — from our a 
tory, post-paid, at the following regular 
prices: 4 oz., 25e; 8 oz., 50c; 1 tb. $1.00 

Address . 
LARUS & BROTHER CO. 
Manufacturers 
5 S. 21st Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 


































F 
The perfect fishing rod. 
Light, strong, and durable. 
Made of carefully tempered 
steel with full nickel mount- 
ings, jointed and fitted with 
two-ring tie guides and three-ring tip of 
German Silver. Cork handle, with solid 
reel seat above the hand. Made in three 
joints and handle, all packed in partition 
cloth bag. The best rod ever made at any 
ice. Write for 164 page catalogue 
No. 367 of everything in sporting goods. 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 
17 Warren Street, New York 




















SALESMAN WANTED 


One wide-awake hustler in every County 
to take orders for easy-selling Fay-Sholes 
typewriters. Liberal proposition to a re- 
liable man. Write today. 
FAY-SHOLES 
607 Majestic Building, Chicago 








BO CALLING CARDS $4 
(Uncluding Engraved Plate) 

These cards, in script, are as good as they can be 
m: : , distinguished, finest grade. Send 
a dollar, with your name (one line), or ask for 
a sample if you are skeptical. HOSKINS EN- 
GRAVING leaves a lasting impression of tone 
and dignity—an exclusiveness such as you seek. 


HOSKINS 
The Mark of Bverything in Engraving 
Highest Quality 905 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 











Enthusiasm Everywhere. ‘More fun than a box of 
monkeys.” Any number can play it. Grown people lose their 
dignity and limber up their muscles and ‘children are 
going wild with delight” over the new ype 
indoors and out- “JusT OUT 
doors game of EXER-KETCH AND THE 
HIT OF THE YEAR.” Boys, girls, men, 
women, —— money. 
Write to-day. 















141m. long 
Patented. Send 19c. in 
Stamps for a sample game and particulars 





Ask dealer. 
EXER KETCH NOVELTY CO., 908 State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 








Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico from 











im fiber. Double weave, durable and 
light weight with colored design in 
brim. Retails at $1.00, sent post- 

id for 50c to introduce our 
exican hats and drawnwork. 
Same hat plain, 40c; both for 75c. 
Large, medium and small sizes. 
~~ Fine for fishing, cantping, sea- 
=== shore and gardening. Hat booklet free. 


The Francis E. Lester Co., Dept. C6, Mesilla Park, N. M. 


— LEARN A GOOD TRADE 


our New York, Chicago or St. Louis Schools and earn $4.00 \ 
to ac a day. Our graduates in Plumbing—Plastering— 
are always in demand. You do the actual work. 

Union card guaranteed. e Bros. Trade Schools, 239 
10th Ave., New York City. Write for free catalogue, 


MAKE MONEY 


Giving Moving Picture Shows. 
Free Catalog. 
EUGENE CLINE 
Dearborn and Randolph Sts., Chicago 


SONS OF FARMERS #2 rur* ‘cornet 
Look up the chances to win in a new country. Geta 


Prize Farm on easy terms. Address 
GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 277 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 


WHAT SCHOOL? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 


Catalogues and reliable information concerning all schools 
and colleges furnished without charge. State kind of school. 
OOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 


























AMERI 
1051 Tribune Building - 


We develop films at 25c per dozen 
KODAKER Genuine Velen prints in beauti- 
ful slip mounts sc each— Brownie 
No. 1, 3c; No. 2, 4c—-return postage free. Mail 
orders for photo supplies promptly and satisfactorily 
filled at lowest prices. Largest Retail Drug Store in America. 


JUDGE & DOLPH DRUG CO., St. Louis, Missouri 
FREIGHT FORWARDING @ 


reduced rates on househoid goods to all point- 
on the Pacific Coast. 349 Marquette Bidg., Chicago; 
1005 Carleton Bldg., St. Louis; 85] Tremont Bidg., Boston 


Chicago, Illinois 








-—Mexican Palm Leaf- Hat 50c— 











ANARCHISTS IN AMERICA 


(Continued from page 17) 











back of the thousands who were just entering the territory of radical thought and 
action, and the exaltation as martyrs of the men who were hanged. The monu- 
ment to them in Waldheim Cemetery attests that. For all good purposes it would 
have been better to turn them loose. ‘The execution gave America Anarchist 
martyrs of its own, and as each year goes by and each new series of anniversary 
meetings is held all over the country, the halo grows, the heinous crime in which 
they participated is forgotten, and their death, instead of remaining their just 
deserts, becomes ‘‘their legal murder.’’ The narratives of the affairs, as told and 
retold in workingmen’s meetings by William Holmes, Mrs. Lucy Parsons, Emma 
Goldman, the late Johann Most, W. F. Barnard, and others, are given a form 
contrary to the newspaper stories of that time and against the historical setting 
down in Captain Schaack’s ‘‘Anarchy and Anarchists.’’ ‘The speeches of the eight 
prisoners before the scntencing have been carefully reported, and excerpts from 
them have become the creed for labor unions, separate groups, etc., which have 
been in no wise influenced by the general Anarchistic propaganda. /z a word, 
the events in Chicago have served to crystallize the Anarchistic movement in 
this country, and have given it its status before the masses. Say the Anarchists: 
‘Five laboring men were made martyrs.”’ 

From that time, nineteen years ago, the cause waxed greatly up till the day 
when President William McKinley was given a mortal wound by an independent 
Anarchist, a deed, it is but fair to say, that was repudiated by Anarchistic leaders 
all over the country as being useless. Immediately Anarchy received a terrible 
setback, from which it has almost recovered. Workingmen everywhere loved 
McKinley, and for a moment they saw clearly just what the following of the 
‘‘beautiful ideal’’ leads to; for it was the spread of the doctrine of force that made 
Czolgosz a murderer, but not for principle’s sake one-half. so much as for the 
glory that should be his. Anarchists in America are beginning to give him that 
glory, and in ten years he will be the hero Manuel Morales is to-day. 

The map on page 16 gives some idea of the distribution and grouping of 
Anarchists, but many of the centres have few of the organized groups, which usually 
cluster about one or two agitators, just as Esteve has a great following in Paterson, 
New Jersey, among the Italians and other races; Voltairine le Cleyre in Philadel- 
phia among Russian Jews, Jews in general, and Italians, and W. F. Barnard in 
Chicago among English-speaking labor-union men and minor economists. 


Anarchistic Groups in America 


From visits, correspondence, second-hand information, etc., I possess a partial 
list of the Anarchist groups and radical discussion centres in or near large Ameri- 
can cities, by name, and in some cases by address. This is necessarily not up 
to date, as it is the result of a considerable period of research, and the coguoscenti 
know that a group may be in full bloom to-day with a fine meeting on Sunday, and 
in two weeks be utterly scattered. The number of Anarchists in a city is not 
indicated by the number of groups, the proportion showing merely whether my 
facilities in that locality for getting information were bad or good. In Boston, 
for instance, and in the Pennsylvania mining regions,. where they are thick as 
bees, the groups are not well formed, and I have no way of listing them. The 
leaders of Anarchy in this country say that there are scores of active groups in 
industrial communities of which they know nothing as to their names or 
leaders. New York has 18, Boston 8, Philadelphia 6, Chicago 10, Cleveland 5, St. 
Louis 5, Denver 3, San Francisco 8, Buffalo 4, Seattle 6, Cincinnati 4. 

Of the estimated twenty-seven thousand Anarchists in the United States the 
greater number are unattached, and there is more Anarchy talked in many 
labor meetings than there is in some of the specified groups, though labor- 
unionists combat botlr Socialism and Anarchy. 

As to how much vigor is to be found at present in the Anarchy of this country, 
I should say that it is quite virile and is increasing every day. On the roth of 
November, the ‘‘Anniversary of the Chicago Martyrs,’’ meetings are held in all 
the large cities, and though the last New York meeting was advertised by cards, 
one of which is reproduced on page 17, and the hall was packed to the doors 
and hundreds turned away, not one of the daily papers in ‘New York was able to 
give a one-line record of the fact. 

There is an appalling menace in the whole situation, the menace of a reign of 
terror somewhere in the dim future; but so peculiar a thing is Anarchy that to any 
fellow patriot who would say: ‘‘Use the might of the law and stamp it out,’ I 
would answer: ‘‘The might of the law caz not stamp it out,’’ for driving agita- 
tors into secrecy but gives them a magnetism to attract thousands. There is 
little to do, little to recommend, that I can see. The Anarchists must recruit 
largely from our laboring masses, and it is essential to give the laboring masses 
an absolutely fair deal in order that the arguments of Anarchy shall not appeal 
tothem. The discontented we areimporting must be shut out, or, if they are to be 
allowed to take refuge under our institutions, induced to cease playing the ingrate 
and menacing those institutions. Most important of all, every native-born Amer- 
ican should shake off the idea that the Anarchists are to be dealt with successfully 
by the adroitness of the Secret Service and the nightstick of the patrolman. . 
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FORGIVE ONE WORD 


By MAURICE SMILEY 


ORGIVE the word I said, Repentance cries. 
I dare not say I did not mean it, dear. 
That is the thorn in mem’ry’s rose. I hear 
Again the murmur of your sad surprise ; 
I see the wounded pain in your blue eyes 
That brimmed an instant with an unshed tear, 
Then bravely met mine own serene and clear. 
It all comes back—that day when smiling skies 
And whisp’ring treetops and the singing brook 
Filled life with tender melody and made 
Each hour a song. Yet, dearest, do not grudge 
One little cuss word, for he broke my hook 
And line and was a pounder if he weighed 
An ounce. You would have said at least: ‘‘ Oh fudge! ” 





For Convenience 
always have a supply of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk on hand. Suitable for all household purposes. For 
puddings, cakes and all kinds of desserts. Send for Recipe Book, 108 Hudson Street, New York.—Adt. 


GRAY 





H. P. Bare Engine $f 4-00 Oot Price on 
will develop 5 av h.p. Med. 
Reversible engine. Jump spark. Perfect lubrication fines 
shaft, drop forged steel. Connecting rod, bronze, * prank 
ground to fit. All bearings either bronze or best babbitt, 'stong 
material and workmanship throughout. Best 














Gray Motor Co., Dept.29, Detroit, Mich, 
+ —_————._ 
STRAIGHT LEGs 


and a strong, straight, flat back devel, 
if baby learns to walk with = 


Glascock’s 
Baby=Walker 


Endorsed by physicians as a p) 

and perfect pi gy developer i 
children. In it a child can a 
stand, jump or walk, «¢, > 
ioned-spring supported” Adjust. 
able. Insist upon having “Glas 
cock’s Walker,” the Standard, 
It keeps the baby clean and safe, 

Special sizes for cripples, 
Buy of your dealer if possible, or direct if he hasn’t “Glascock’ 
Walker.”? Write to-day for illustrated descriptive catalogue FREE. 
GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., 310 Factory St., Muncie, ing, 
—_——__- 


f MOORE PUSH. 
AKL) USH-PINS 


For hanging up CALENDARS, 

8mall pictures, draperies, 

posters, match-scratchers, tooth-brushes and innu- 
merable other things without disfiguring wood or plaster 
walls as do tacks. No hammer needed: You 
PUSH THEM IN WITH YOUR FINGERS. Made 
of STEEL and polished GLASS; strong and orna- 
mental. Can be used over and over. Sold at station- 
ery, house-furnishing, notion and photo supply stores, 
or mailed prepaid for 10¢ per packet of 34 doz., or 20¢ 
per box of one doz. No 1 or No. 2 like cuts, 


aR MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. No.|/2 
C777 1808. 11th Street" Philadelphia, Pa, | 










**No crooked 
legs for this 
babu.” 























Write 
to-day 






Motsinger Auto-Sparker 


starts and runs 

Gas Engines without Batteries 
No other machine can do it successfully 
; } for lack of original patents owned 
Catalo Us by us. No twist motion in our drive, 
el 2 No belt or switch necessary. No 
= batteries whatever, for make and 
with break or jum ark, Water and 
4 . paca Ral y guaranteed, 

in ie MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. Co, 
mation 22 Main St., Pendleton, Ind..U.S,4, 











$10 WILL SECURE A LOT IN MONESSEN 
$10 a month will pay for it 


Monessen is growing rapidly. Industrial 
plants already in operation pay out in 
wages over $4,000,000 annually. Real 
estate is on the up-go. 

Write today for illustrated booklet and map. 


[EAST SIDE LAND CO. 1997,Bonnex Avene 


MONESSEN, PA. 











Physical Culture 
WITHOUT EXERCISE 


the exhilarating effect on a warm summer day of 
THE ADRIENNE HEALTH BRACE 
A scientific appliance for men, women and chil- 
dren that cultivates and permanently main- 
tains a strong, vigorous body and perfect health, 
Straightens & Prevents Round Shoulders 
Deep breathing is the secret of good health. 
The Adrienne is the secret of deep breathing 
Write today for Descriptive Booklet — Free. 
Dept. E, GOOD FORM COMPANY 
255 West 143d Street, New York City 


“a ") LET ME SELL 
Your Patent 


Booklet explaining how mailed 
REE. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence. Patent Sales exclusively. 
If you have a Patent for sale, 
call on or write 
WILLIAM E. HOYT 
Patent Sales Specialist 
Dun Building N. Y. 



























City 
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“JUICE” TO BURN AVY¢ 
Your storage batteries will always be full - JRE U << 
and in a healthy condition if you have & fs) 
an Apple Battery Charger, on your } 
auto, boatorengine. Furnishes a strong, 
steady current that insures fat, hot sparks, 
Write for full information today. 
THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG, CO. 
121 St. Clair St. Dayton, Ohio 


$ RS, SY 
Automatic 
Battery ~ 
Charger 


Lawn Fence 


80 beautiful designs cheap 
as wood. Large cata 
logue. Free. Special 
prices to churches and 
~ cemeteries. 


Box 87 Portland, Ind. 


> yo. STAMMER 


Trial lesson explaining methods for “home cure” 
sent FREE. Gold Medal World’s Fair, St. Louis. 
Geo. Andrew Lewis, No. 146 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


WE PAY A COMMISSION 


To those sending us names of parties who are going to buy 











WARD FENCE Co. 
































Gas or Gasoline Engines. Capital Engines are superior, 
sold on trial, guaranteed, prices low. Write for par- 
28 5 
47 E. Maryland Street INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
© FLECTRIC BODK FREE 
Newest High Grade Electric Supplies aud Novelties 
at Lowest Prices in the world 
TAUGHT QUICKLY. POSITIONS SECURED. 
DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Queen St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
accurately describes 216 varieties 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 


ticulars. CAPITAL GAS ENGINE CO 
i] Interesting and instructive. Shows all the 
- 
~ le 
Sen K. DEWEY ELECTRIC CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Expenses Low. Catalog Free. 
shows in NATURAI, COLORS and 
We want more salesmen.—Stark Bro’s. Louisiana, Mo 
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REMEMBER 


experimental to it. 


in buying an Aerocar you are investing in a motor car of proven reliability. There is nothing 
Remember the Aerocar is delivered promptly to the purchaser fully equipped 
in every detail as here shown and noted below. 
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Every day adds to the practical triumphs of the Aerocar. 
Its reliable air-cooled motor is a marvel of flexibility and quick responsiveness to control. 


Practical proof of this fact : 


The Aerocar was awarded First Prize for flexibility in the Open Air 


Show and Carnival at the Empire City Track, New York, May 24, among sixty contestants. 
It is great in strength because of its lightness in weight and perfectly correct mechanical construction. 


Few parts and every part strong. 
power but carries at all times an ample reserve force. 


Because of this strength it measures not only the full standard twenty-four horse 


It meets the desire for economy not only in gasoline and lubricants, but in wearing—it has the durability of action 


which renders repairs practically unknown. 
graceful design and aristocratic finish. 


The frame is of pressed steel and sufficiently strong so that there is no 
possibility of its sagging or becoming distorted from the hardest possible use 
to which the car may be put. 

The four cylinders of the motor are cast separately, and are of a 
peculiar, symmetrical, flanged construction. The bore is 4 inch by 4 inch 
stroke. Both cylinders and pistons are made of a special gray iron mixture, 
very hard, fine grained, and close, and without speck or blow hole. The 
construction of piston and rings is such that it prevents an excess of lubricant 
accumulating on top of piston, obviating the usual deposit of carbon; gener- 
ally found on either air or water-cooled motors. 

The crank case is in two pieces, and are fine specimens of aluminum 
castings, with hand-hole plates, making bearings and connecting rods easily 
accessible to inspection. 

The mechanically operated valves, located in the cylinder head, are 
interchangeable and made of nickel alloy. 

The crank shaft is of generous proportions, made from high carbon 


The Aerocar comes to the purchaser furnished complete in every detail of equipment, including Standard Extension Black Top, Two Gas 
Head Lights, Full Oil Lamp Outfit, Prest-o-lite Tank, Hartford Shock Absorbers, Speedometer, Gabriel Horn, Extra Tire and Inner Tube in Water- 
proof Case with Attaching Irons, Roberail and Foot-rest in tonneau, Tool Box with equipment on Running Board. Price F. O. B. Detroit, $2800. 


(Price without equipment, $2500.) 


Send us your address that we may give you a practical demonstration of this magnificent and reliable air-cooled motor car, which can always be 
depended upon for luxurious and satisfactory service “EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR,” under all climate conditions, over all road conditions—it 


takes hills and grades with ease and positive certainty, maintains a sureness of speed on country roads and in the crowded thoroughfare of the city—its 


ease of control assures both safety and pleasure to the motorist. 


Remember the Aerocar comes to you fully equipped, ready for the touring trip—there’s nothing to buy but the gasoline. 


The Aerocar Company, Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


Members American Motor Car Manufacturers Association 


The Aerocar is a big, handsome automobile, thoroughly up-to-the-minute in 
Now note detail information: , 


steel, hammered, forged, rough-turned and ground to size. Phosphor 
bronze and nickel Babbitt bearings, of ample wearing surface, are found 
throughout the motor. 

The commutator is placed in a vertical position, which is very acces- 
sible. Both primary and secondary wiring are encased in tube. 

Carburetor is thoroughly automatic, making starting almost instantane- 
ous and fuel consumption very economical. Lubrication is of the splash 
system, through the agency of a Hill Precision Oiler. 

(In addition to the peculiar construction of the cylinders to facilitate air 
cooling, a 15-inch fan is used, the six blades of which are made of sheet brass. 
It is carried on Hess-Bright ball bearings. The construction of this fan is 
theoretically and practically correct, the blast being concentrated directly on 
the cylinders. On a still day, against the wind, the fan is unnecessary, 
the motor cooling entirely by the movement of the car. Some of these 
motors have been run 3,500 miles, without an adjustment to the connecting 
rod or bearings being necessary.) 
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BECAUSE 


The face is the place to make the lather—not in the mug, for a moist lather best softens 


the beard; therefore, 


First wet the face with the brush, then rub on the stick. Wet the brush again and 
work up the lather on the face. 

Thus making the lather, it will be very moist next to the skin. But you should continue 
to work up the lather till it is rich and creamy, so that it may act as a shield from the air, and 
keep the beard moist and soft while you use the razor. 

Time spent in making a lather in your mug is wasted. Make it on your face, where it 
softens your beard. 

The above scientific method can best be performed with COLGATE’S SHAVING 
STICK, for no other soap will retain the moisture so long and leave the face so cool and 
refreshed. Detailed directions in each box. 


SEND 4cts. in stamps for TRIAL STICK in NICKELED BOX, Colgate & Co., Dept. W, 55 John St., N. Y. 
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